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INTRODUCTION 


The concept of being in Islamic philosophy is an especially 
interesting and important topic. It shows the Islamic philos- 
ophers to be true inheritors of the Greek philosophic tradi- 
tion. They not only mastered and assimilated the Greek 
material on being, but also added to it, developed it, and at 
moments attained peaks of originality and subtlety that give 
them a permanent place in the history of metaphysical ideas. 

Moreover, the concept of being in Islamic philosophy is 
interesting in another, and rather unique way. For here one 
can observe the passing of a concept that developed and was 
articulated in Greek, an Indo-European language with a 
characteristic and fairly developed verb “to be,” onto Arabic 
translators and writers whose semitic language is—in a 
sense to be explained and qualified later— without the verb 
“to be.” 

Yet despite the special significance of the topic, there is in 
print no full and sustained treatment of it in either its 
linguistic-philosophical or in its purely metaphysical aspects. 
While there are some general discussions of Islamic philos- 
ophy or of the thought-systems of particular Islamic philos- 
ophers, there is no concentrated treatment of the central 
concept of being. And even where that is presented as part 
of a more general account, there is usually little or no philo- 
sophic analysis of the concepts, the arguments, and the 
problems that are the very stuff of the writings discussed. 

As to the linguistic-philosophic aspects of the concept 
of being, one finds that the Islamic philosophers showed 
awareness of possible problems in transplanting that con- 
cept across languages of different family types. Their remarks 
have been picked up by more recent writers who have a 
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by this movenment of the concept of being from Greek to 
Arabic. 

We have tried in this book to fill the gaps by offering a 
study of the concept of being in both its linguistic-philo- 


interested in Greek and medieval Islamic and non-Islamic 
Philosophy, and to anyone else interested in the history of 
metaphysical ideas. 

The study is selective. We chose to focus on those philoso- 
phers that offer the more representative and interesting 


there is more need in this instance to cover less, but to 
analyze in detail and depth, rather than to survey the whole 
field. 

Moreover, we believe the book will be more serviceable if 
by its length it entices those outside the field of Islamic 
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vocabulary for being, and in terms of particular tenets in the 
Philosophy of being Farabi sowed the seeds of much of what 
comes to full bloom with Ibn Sina. The latter, with a highly 
developed Philosophical acumen, worked out his philosophy 
of being with such care and fullness that even in those cases 
where his ideas come to him immediately from Farabi, one is 
more tempted to pick Ibn Sina as one’s advocate. This is 
indeed what Ghazali and Ibn Rushd do repeatedly. And 
when, in the post-classica] period, Persian philosophers 
writing in Arabic and/or Persian continue the discussion of 
the problems of ontology, it is Ibn Sina they turn to, for the 
most part. 

Ibn Rushd completes the historical unit begun by Farabi 
and Ibn Sina. On the one hand he counters the reactions in 
Islam to the first two philosophers, reactions which culmi- 
nated in Ghazali’s famous attack in The Incoherence of the 
Philosophers. But on the other hand, although he attacks 
Ghazali (d. 1111) and defends the two philosophers, he often 
acts as an arbitrator, acknowledging some strong and weak 
points on either side. On one particular issue, the acciden- 
tiality of existence, we find Ibn Rushd engaged in an extended 
set of criticisms directed against Ibn Sina and his alleged 
‘essentialism’. 

Moreover, Ibn Rushd, in arbitrating the disputes of all of 
these writers, relies on a more direct and accurate know]- 
edge of the Greek sources, primarily Aristotle. Ibn Rushd, it 
must be remembered, wrote a famous commentary on Aris- 
totle’s Metaphysics, a work available to him in more than 


Mulla Sadra represents the post-classical Persian Dhilo- 
sophic tradition at its best. He deals with problems of ontology 
at great length, and continues the dispute over essentialism, 
with his predecessor, al-Suhrawardi (d. 1191). One detects 
more strands in Sadra than simply the Aristotelian Neo- 
Platonic ones of the Islamic classical period. It seems as if his 
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distance from the Greek period made him more steeped in 
and influenced by the Islamic tradition itself, especially, Ibn 
Sina, Ibn al-‘Arabi, and Suhrawardi. 

In our approach to the issues we have opted for a critical 
analytic focus rather than a historical spread. We have left 
the latter for those more qualified than we are. In particular 
we try to do three main things. 1. We explore the resources 
for expressing “to be” in Arabic (Chapter One?) and discuss 
whether the absence of a single expression for “to be” in 
Arabic creates difficulties for the formation of an adequate 
Greek-equivalent vocabulary for being (Chapter Three?). 
The sense in which one can speak of a copula in Arabic is 
discussed in the second chapter. 2. In the fourth chapter we 
begin discussion of the philosophies of being of the four 
philosophers we have chosen. First we concentrate briefly 
on Farabi and the being-vocabulary problem. Then in the 
course of presenting certain aspects of Farabi’s ontology, we 
specify different philosophic issues in each of which a philos- 
opher is said “to distinguish” or “to identify” existence and 
essence. Here we clarify the meanings of “distinguishing” 
and “identifying” that are connected with each of the philo- 
sophic issues. 3. Although we continue the discussion of the 
being-vocabulary problem in Ibn Sina, Ibn Rushd, and Sadra, 
the main material of the last four chapters concerns the 
relation of existence to essence. Ibn Rushd and some later 
Aristotelians (Thomists) raise the problem of the acciden- 

1An earlier version of this chapter appeared as an article in the 
Foundations of Language, Supplementary Series on The Verb ‘Be’ and 
Its Synonyms: Philosophical and Grammatical Studies, Part IV, edited 
by John W. M. Verhaar, (Dordrecht, The Netherlands: D. Reidel Pub- 


lishing Company, 1969). Permission to use the material here has been 
obtained from the publisher. 

*This is a revised form of what appeared in Essays on Islamic Philos- 
ophy and Science, edited by George Hourani, (Albany: SUNY Press, 
1975). The publisher has given permission to include that material in 
the present book. 

8This chapter was read in an earlier form at the IV International 
Congress on Logic Methodology and Philosophy of Science held in 
Bucharest, Rumania, in September 1971. Elsevier/Excerpta Medica/ 
North-Holland, Associated Scientific Publishers (Amsterdam, The Neth- 
erlands) published the proceedings of that conference in 1973 (edited by 
J. Suppes, L. Henkin, A. Joja, and G. Moisil) and have permitted the use 
of my earlier material here. 
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tiality of existence for Ibn Sina’s philosophy; we arbitrate 
the controversy that Ibn Rushd raises in his criticisms of Ibn 
Sina (Chs. 4-7). We try to show that the difference between 
these two philosophers lies not in the way Ibn Rushd saw it. 
We claim that both philosophers accept the purely concep- 
tual or logical externality of existence to any essence (except 
God’s) qua the essence of something. And both accept the 
metaphysical involvement of existence in substance, as what 
exists not in a subject, and in substance, as this specific 
individual before us now. It is in the theological context of 
the contingency of beings other than God where we locate 
the important sense of the externality of existence in Ibn 
Sina. Here we claim that this is only the notion of the 
superfluity or non-necessity of the existence of beings that 
are possible in themselves. This is quite a different notion 
from the un-Aristotelian essentialism attributed to Ibn Sina 
by Ibn Rushd and the Thomist critics. 

In our discussion we claim that Ibn Rushd and the other 
critics have misunderstood Ibn Sina’s remarks about the 
accidentiality of existence. In working out the full details of 
this claim we may seem to the reader to have taken Ibn 
Sina’s side against Ibn Rushd. But it was not our intention to 
write a Tahafut tahafut al-tahafut! We merely diagnose the 
misunderstanding and follow the analysis to its logical con- 
clusions. . 

We have found an article by professor Fazlur Rahman (see 
Bibliography) especially suggestive for the line we took in 
our discussion here. We have also benefited from the notes 
and commentary of Van den Bergh on his translation of Ibn 
Rushd’s Tihafut al-Tahafut. An article by Charles Kahn on 
the Greek verb to be (see Bibliography) appeared just before 
we wrote the three articles that now make up Part One of 
the present book. We found the article extremely useful and 
referred to it in more than one place in our discussion. We 
have kept the references to Kahn’s original article even 
though he later worked his own discussion into the full 
dimensions of a large and important book.4 : 

4Charles Kahn The Verb ‘Be’ in Ancient Greek, Part 6 of The Verb 
‘Be’ and Its Synonyms, edited by John W.M. Verhaar, Foundations of 


Language, Supplementary Series, Volume 16 (Dordrecht, Holland: D. 
Reidel, 1973). 
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In the final chapter we discuss Sadra’s controversy with 
Suhrawardi over the question of the primacy of essence or of 
existence. We try to show the connection between Sadra’s 
rejection of essentialism and the rest of his thought, in 
particular the thesis of the identity of essence and existence, 
the priority of existence and its dynamic character. In the 
course of our discussion we give an interpretation of the 
sense in which, for Sadra, essence and existence are said to 
be identified in reality. 
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with all the transliterated words and her expert typing are 
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Mirabelli of the Caravan Books for the many suggestions 
that have improved the text. 


PART ONE 


CHAPTER ONE 
ARABIC AND “TO BE” 


1 


With certain languages in mind, say the Indo-European 
family, one could ask: what is the relation between the 
concept of being and the verb “to be”? While the question is 
far from clear, at least it needs no modification in a discus- 
sion of those languages. There the linguistic functions of the 
verb “to be” are basic and varied enough and can be shown 
to have some connection with one sense or another of that 
highly unclear notion of being. One can even ask whether, or 
to what extent, the philosophic concept of being formulated 
in a given language is or is not (merely) a reflection of the 
linguistic features of “to be” in that language. For this 
question presupposes reference to a language in which one 
verb, “to be,” has the uses that are reflected in the con- 
cept of being or from which—someone may want to claim — 
philosophic usage has departed. 

In the Arabic vocabulary there is the verb kana, which 
may correctly be translated as “to be” and which has some of 
the linguistic functions of “to be” in some other languages. 
But these functions can be performed without it, both in the 
sense that they can be performed with substitute words, 
some of which are not even verbs, and in the sense that no 
such words need be used at all. Thus in Arabic, kana is not 
the main device for performing these functions. 

It would follow, then, that for Arabic the question of the 
relation between the philosophic concept of being and the 
verb kana cannot be the central question that is usually 
asked. For apart from any asymmetries between “to be” and 
kana, or perhaps partly because of them, there is no such 
thing as a single simple equivalent to “being,” or, to be chron- 
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ologically adequate, to on. The words ka’in and kayniinah, 
all derivatives of kana, can be translated as “being” and have 
been used as its philosophical equivalents, but so have other 
words which do not derive from kana. Regardless for the 
moment of whether the Arabic terms are precise equiva- 
lents or not, the point now is that the question of the relation 
between kayniinah (or ka tn) and kana is not the central 
question which is asked about the relation between being 
and “to be.” 

The question before us, then, has to be reformulated so as 
to be appropriate for Arabic. It has to be wide enough in 
scope to stand as the equivalent of the question that is asked 
for the Indo-European family of languages. Yet it has to be 
formulated with the features of the Arabic language and the 
Arabic philosophic vocabulary in mind. We want, therefore, 
to survey the various ways in which the linguistic functions 
of “to be” are performed in Arabic, and then see what light 
these shed on the Arabic Philosophic equivalents of “being.” 
Instead of having to work with one verb that has many uses, 
and one participle or noun with more than one sense, we 
have for Arabic two sets of vocabulary in which different 
words separate or combine the multiplicity of uses and 
senses. We also hope to make precise the frequently repeated 
thesis that Arabic does not have a copulative verb. This will 
be attempted briefly here and more fully in the next two 
chapters. : 

Before discussing the vocabulary that does the work of “to 
be,” it is necessary to say a word about certain features of 
Arabic syntax. 

Arabic grammarians usually divide the categorical attrib- 
utive sentence into nominal and verbal.! A verbal sentence 
is composed of the verb (fi) and its subject (fail). The 
nominal sentence is composed of a noun which is the subject 
(mubtada’) and a predicate (Khabar). The two parts of both 
kinds of sentences may also be called, severally, the musnad 
tlayh, what is “leaned on” (the subject in both nominative 
and verbal sentences), and the musnad, what predicates 
(the verb in the verbal sentence and the predicate in the 


For criticism of this traditional distinction, see al-Makhzimi, On 
Arabic Grammar, pp. 39ff. 
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nominal sentence). The relation between the two parts of a 
sentence is called isnad. 

In a verbal sentence one needs no special connective to 
relate the verb and its subject,? and this is of course true of 
other languages besides Arabic. However, it is in the nom- 
inal sentence that one comes upon the most notable feature 
of Arabic syntax. In many languages the juxtaposition of 
“the man” and “wise” does not form a complete grammatical 
sentence. What is missing is a connective between the two 
words that brings them together as subject and predicate. 
The verb “to be” usually is the connective. But in Arabic the 
nominal sentence can be formed without such a connective, 
without a special word denoting the isnad. Of course this is 
not to say that a mere juxtaposition of “the man” and “wise” 
would do. The attributive relation is supplied by having the 
two words appear in the nominative case, and thus a com- 
plete sentence is formed. One says: al-rajulu hakimun (the 
man wise). 

In logic such a proposition is called thuna tyyah (having 
two parts) as to its composition, and categorical (hamliyyah, 
also khabariyyah, and hukmiyyah) as to its modality. The 
subject which is “judged” is called mawdi' (literally, “placed”) 
because it is supposed to be “placed” to be “judged.” The 
predicate is called mahmiil. 

Since it is not necessary to have a (separate word) connec- 
tive between subject and predicate in either the verbal or 
the nominal sentence, and since these two kinds constitute 
the class of categorical propositions where the connective is 
expected to appear, it would seem justified to maintain that 
there is a complete absence of the copula in Arabic.’ 

Perhaps what is in mind when this claim is made is the 
rule in some languages that every categorical sentence must 
have a verb, finite or copulative. In Arabic there is no such 
rule. But this is not to say that it is not possible, and in 
certain cases required, to have a word that upon analysis — 
the grammarian’s labels notwithstanding—can be said to 
have a copulative function. And we speak not only of the 

*See Farabi’s interesting way of noting this in his Commentary on 
De Interpretatione, p. 41. 

3Afnan, Philosophical Terminology in Arabic and Persian, p.29. 
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adaptations of Arabic to the handling of Aristotelian logic, 
but of constructions in the natural language. As we shall see, 
only one of these words with copulative function, kana, is a 
verb—and we are again speaking of the natural language. 
The others we shall examine are yijad,‘ present passive 
voice from the root wd, which means “to find,” the pronoun 
huwa “he” or “it”, the assertive article inna (usually trans- 
lated as “indeed”), and the negative “copula,” laysa, which 
means “(is) not.” One could perhaps produce other copula- 
tive words, but these are the ones of philosophical interest, 
and it so happens that in ordinary and technical linguistic 
contexts they are also the main ones. 


Kana 


If there is a verb “to be” in natural Arabic, that is, before 
philosophers come on the scene, then kana is the one. But 
while kana has some of the semantical functions of “to be,” 
and some syntactical ones as well, the main syntactical 
feature of the nominal sentence we have discussed prevents 
it from attaining the centrality of “to be” in the Indo- 
European languages. 
In the natural language kana approaches the abstractness 
or generality of “to be” and of the participle “being” in two 
ways. First, kana has the sense of to be, to occur, to exist. 
This is what grammarians call the complete kana. But it also 
has the sense of to be such, and this is the incomplete kana. 
These two uses correspond to the distinction between the 
existential and the predicative is.* To be and to be such are 
two “ways of being,” and insofar as one can speak of the 
senses of “to be” as ways of being, one is doing more than 
‘Also mawjiid; their use as copula appears in logic examples only. 
That is not their function in the natural language. 

5Grammarians include laysa in the same classification with kana. 
Strictly, then, it is another verb, but since it is the negative of kana, we 
did not count it as a separate verb. 

8See al-Samarra'i, The Verb: Its Tense and Its Forms, pp. 54ff., for 
an attempt to see the difference between the two merely as the distinc- 
tion between the general kana and the specific kana. 
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saying that “to be” is ambiguous. For this reason I speak 
of the abstractness rather than the ambiguity of kana. 
This abstractness is consistent with Aristotle’s view of 
being as analogical. It does not necessarily commit one to the 
Parmenidian-Platonic tradition of treating being as a noun, 
the name of a quality common to all members of a class. 

Second, kana is the head of a family of “sisters,” as the 
grammarians call them, which express being in more or less 
specific ways. Kana, the eldest sister, names the function of 
the group in the most general way. They may all be called 
the verbs of kayniinah. Laysa, the negative of kana (“not,” 
or “is not”), is equally general. The others are less general in 
that they specify that X continues to be, or is (or happens) in 
the morning or is (or happens) in the evening. 


a. The complete kana 

This has an existential sense. It and some of its deriva- 
tives are used to say that something exists or happens. 

It is called a complete verb because it does not need a 
predicate. It and its subject form a complete sentence. Kana 
al-amr means that the matter (the event) took place. This 
complete sense is perhaps best illustrated by the well- 
known scriptural imperative form. Kun fa-yakiin (Be, and it 
is) is often found in the Qur'an. Similarly in the Arabic 
version of the Bible one reads: li-yakun nitrun fa-kana niirun 
(Let there be light and there was light). 

Some derivatives of kana can also be used in the genetic 
existential sense when referring to a process. For example, 
the “generation and corruption” of Greek natural philos- 
ophy is rendered as al-kawn wal-fasad. This is essentially 
the meaning of to occur or to come to be but referring to a 
process rather than an event, and thus has the sense of 
become. Another genetic process connotation is illustrated 
by the Arabic biblical use of takwin for genesis. Thus the 
Book of Genesis is sifr al-takwin, the latter word meaning, 
strictly, the process of formation, of origination. . 

Does k&na or any of its derivatives have the non-genetic 
non-dynamic existential sense, that simply of “to exist”? 
Indeed, one can say—to use a common example from the 
grammar books—kdana tajirun, wa-kana’ lahu.. . , Which 

This is an incomplete kana. 
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means: “There was a merchant, and he had . . . (literally, 
there was unto him).” But the first kana (like the English 


“was”) has the sense of “there lived a....” There is an oddity - 


in either Arabic or English in saying: A merchant existed, 
and he had.... 

Is there an absolute existential construction with kana or 
some of its derivatives, such as, for example: God is (God 
exists)? This is clearly where the existential function is 
better performed by mawyiid. One can say: kana Allah, but 
this is not as explicit and unambiguous as Allahu mawjiidun. 
One is likely —if but for a moment —to wonder whether the 
kana is incomplete and needs a predicate. Moreover, maw- 
judun is free of any suggestions of tense. Or one can say: 
Allahu ka’inun, but this is also ambiguous, for it might mean 
God is a being, an existent, or is being, is existing. One can 
also refer to God with such phrases as al-kawn al-a‘la, the 
Supreme Being, or al-ka’in al-mutlag, the Absolute Being, 
but neither gives us the absolute sentential construction 
“God is” we have been looking for. 

Some other derivatives reflect the various shades of the 
existential sense of the complete kana. Thus kawwana means 
“to create, to make, to bring into being.” The things that are, 
the created things, the creatures, are called al-ka’inat (femi- 
nine plural). Al-kawn means the world, the universe.® 

The philosophic terms for being that have been derived 
from kana are mainly two: kayniinah and ka in. Kayniinah 
reflects some of the ambiguities of the philosophic notion 
of being, although the existential sense predominates. Par- 
menides is reported in the Arabic translation of Aristotle’s 
Metaphysics as maintaining that there is no kayniinah except 
for al-huwiyyah.® But in the same translation kayniinah is 
used to refer to what a thing is. Kayniinat al-shay’is given as 
the equivalent of to ti én einai. 

8For a discussion of al-kawn, see M. Horten, Zeitschrift der Deut- 
schen Morgenlandischen Gesellschaft, 65, 539-49. Besides being a word 
for existence, it also means becoming and motion. 

‘Ibn Rushd, Commentary on the Metaphysics, Vol. 1, p. 270, foot- 
note 61 (an alternate reading). Al-huwiyyah is one of the words for 
being. See also ibid., I, 18, footnote c.d. of alternate Ustath translation: 
kayniinah there means “existence.” 

“Jbid., I, 34 (Ustath alternate translation: Metaphysics, 994, b 17). 
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To select an example from contemporary philosophical 
writing in Arabic, we find in a recent history of Arabic 
philosophy al-k@ in chosen for to on. Parmenides’ thesis that 
only being is, is rendered as al-ka’in wahdahu mawyjid."1 
This is interesting in two ways. First, Parmenides is inter- 
preted to mean that only being exists, which is a narrower 
thesis than Parmenides intended. Second, there is a differ- 
entiation between the ka’%n and the mawjid. Presumably 
ka‘m here is intended to mean being in a sense which is 
different from existence. It could hardly be the case that all 
that Parmenides or his contemporary Arabic interpreters 
want to say is: Only the existent exists. The same authors 
speak of Aristotle’s view on the aim of the first science as the 
study of al-ka'in bima huwa ka@’in (being qua being).!2 


b. The Incomplete kina 

The incomplete (naqis) use of kana is so called because 
kana and its subject alone do not form a proposition. A 
predicate is needed. Whereas kana tajirun was one example 
of the complete aspect, kana al-tajiru aminan (the merchant 
was— or is—honest) gives the incomplete aspect. The log- 
ical function of this kana is copulative; it does the work of the 
is of predication. 

This usage is part of the natural language. It is one way in 
which a nominal sentence may be formed. The fact that a 
nominal sentence may be formulated without it does not 
mean that when it is used it has no function. And the fact 
that it is introduced for some other purpose than to supply 
a copula—since none is required—does not mean that in 
actual use its function cannot be analyzed as copulative.!8 

What does kana add to the nominal sentence ‘SP’? Is 


“Wanna Fakhiri and Khalil al-Jurr, History of Arabic Philosophy, 
Vol. 1, p. 52. 

12[bid., p. 84. The medieval Arabic writers prefer al-mawjiid bima 
huwa mawjid. ; 

181t does not seem to us necessary for some, for example al-Samarra’i 
(op. cit., p. 69), to worry that the attempt to classify the function of 
certain Arabic words as copulative misses the point of the language, 
and makes it in the image of the Indo-European languages. For a fuller 
discussion of this issue between grammarian and logician, see our next 
chapter. 
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‘kana SP’ the same as ‘SP’? There are at least three things 
that kana does. First, it can indicate tense,!4 but it is not 
necessary that it do so.!5 Whether it does, and if so which 
tense, depends on the context and not on the tense-form 
(sighah} alone. Second, whether it is used to indicate tense 
in the nominative sentence or not, it can always make more 
explicit that the attributive relation obtains between sub- 
ject and object. If one were to say that the nominative form 
of both subject and object is sufficient indication of the 
attributive relation, one can say that the addition of kana 
is, at least, an alternative way of indicating that relation. 
Third, kana is needed with the gad or la-qad of emphasis. 
One cannot say, la-qgad SP’, but rather ‘la-qad kina SP’. 
Kana has the form of the past tense. When its present- 
future form, yakiinu, is used with gad, the result is de- 
emphatic. . 

One of the most definite ways in which kana acquires 
tense, or rather helps to determine it, is when it functions 
as an auxiliary verb in a verbal sentence. In that role it has 
no copulative function.!6 

In terms of word arrangement kana can appear either at 
the beginning or the middle of the sentence. The latter case 
puts more emphasis on the subject. Also, when it is in the 
middle position, the sentence has the desired form for logic. 
Thus one is more likely to find the examples in logic using 
the copulative kana in the middle position. 

In sum, then, kana has the following functions: 

(1) As a “complete” verb it is used to express the exist- 
ence of some thing or fact. This is a semantical function. 

(2) As an “incomplete” verb it can be used to indicate a 
relation between the subject and the predicate of a nominal 
sentence. This function can be analyzed as copulative, and 
is similar to the is of predication. 

“Qutb al-Din al-Razi, in his commentary on al-Qazwini al-Katibi’s 
The Shamsiyyah Treatise, calls ita temporal rabitah. See al-Razi, Precise 
Formulation of the Rules of Logie, p. 87. 

For examples of the tenseless kana, see De Sacy, Grammaire arabe, 
pp. 196-97. For examples ofthe “merely redundant” (or hashw) kana, 
see Wright, A Grammar of the Arabic Language, Vol. II, p. 101; also 
al-Makhziimi, op. cit., p.82.  ~ 

16See Farabi’s comment on this, op. cit., p. 42. 
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(3) It can be used to introduce tense to a nominative 
sentence. Its function here can still be copulative and 
predicative. 

(4) It can be used as an auxiliary verb to help to make 
tense more specific. In this function it is not copulative. 

(5) It is needed with gad for emphasis or de-emphasis. 
Here it may still be viewed as copulative. 


Inna 


This is an assertive particle.!7 It is translated as “verily,” 
“Indeed,” although the latter words do not usually appear 
in the translation. It appears at the beginning of a nominal 
sentence, and although grammarians say that it introduces 
the subject, one ean also say that it sets it up for the 
predicative relation. This entitles it to have a copulative 
function. For example, into the nominal sentence, al-rajulu 
hakimum (Man wise) we introduce inna, thus: inna al-rajula 
(accusative) hakimun (nominative). It has the force of ‘It is 
the case that . . .’ .18 

Arabic syntax does not require this inna in the formation 
of a nominal sentence. It may be used or dropped.!9 When it 
is used, its semantic function is for emphasis, and its logical 
function is copulative. 

Sometimes it teams up with the pronoun huwa, which 
can have a copulative function in its own right, as we shall 
see. Together, in the form of innahu, they can be said to act 
as copula, taking the middle location between subject and 
object. For example, one says, al-rajulu (nominative) innahu 
hakimun (nominative). Grammatically this has been restored 
more clearly into the form of the nominal sentence—and 

“It is one of “the particles which resemble the verb in having a 
certain verbal meaning and force.” Wright, op. cit., p.80. 

18However, it is curious that the translation of Aristotle’s discussion 
in Metaphysics V, 7, of “to be” in the sense of “to be so” did not bring 
into use this inna. See our discussion of wjd below. 

19That this connective may be either used or dropped is illustrated 
in an accidental way by the following. In The Book of Remarks and 
Admonitions Ibn Sina is giving an illustration of a predicative categor- 
ical statement. According to the editor, one manuscript has inna, the 
other does not, before the sentence: ‘Man is (an) animal’. The Book of 
Remarks and Admonitions, ed. by S. Dunya, Vol. I, p. 269. 
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this is a complex sentence—with innahu hakimun as the 
sentential predicate. Within the latter, the hu is the accusa- 
tive of inna. But although grammatically all of innahu 
hakimun is the predicate, logically innahu may still be sin- 
gled out as the copula linking the logical subject and logical 
predicate. 

The absolute construction, inna X, is uncommon, although 
one finds philosophers indulging in the privilege of making 
up such sentences. For example, it can be an answer to one 
of the classical questions: Is it? (What is it? Which is it? 
Why is it? are the other questions.) The resulting answer- 
phrase which has developed is: inna al-shay’. As an existen- 
tial construction it means: that the thing is. However, the 
phrase could initiate a predicative construction with the 
promise of a forthcoming predicate: The thing is (indeed) p. 

Connected with this existential use of inna is the abstract 
philosophical term anniyyah (or irniyah),® which is sup- 
posed to be one of the equivalents of “being.” But here 
again the predominant meaning is existential (that some- 
thing is, the that-ness), although one can find some use of it 
as meaning what a thing is.2! 


Laysa 


This is the negative copula, the equivalent of not, or is 
not. All affirmative propositions with kana and inna are 
negated with laysa, the kana and inna dropping out.22 

Laysa is considered one of the sisters of kana in that it 
also expresses, only negatively, being and existence. It is 
an abstract term in the sense that it straddles not being 
and not being such and such. Like kana it is used in dis- 
course as either one or the other, but when it is talked 


“For a summary of and references fur the controversy as to whether 
it should be anniyyah or inniyah, see Abii Ridah’s introduction to his 
edition of Al-Kindt’s Philosophical Treatises, n.2, pp. 97-101. To these 
‘references we add, R.M. Frank, “The Origin of the Arabic Philosophical 
Term aniyyah,” Cahiers de’ Byrsa, 6 (1956): 181-201. 

21Abii Ridah, loc. cit. See also Afnan, op. cit., pp. 94ff. 

“When huwa is used where it is grammatically required (see dis- 
cussion of huwa below), then laysa is used along with huwa; for exam- 
ple, ‘al-S laysa huwa P (or al-P)’. 
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about by logicians and philosophers it acquires the abstract 
straddling sense. However, unlike kana, it is only an incom- 
plete verb in the natural language. It is the philosophers 
who gave it the pure existential sense that turns it into a 
complete verb. 

Laysa is actually a composite word, made up of /@ (no, 
not) and aysa, which means “thing, entity, existent.” It 
is probably an awareness of this etymology that led the 
philosophers to give the word the complete existential sense. 

The abstract noun laysiyyah may be formed to mean 
non-being, but it does not seem to be used.”3 It is aysiyyah, 
derived from aysa, which has a more prominent, though 
still relatively limited role. It was a favorite with al-Kindi.”4 
Aysiyyah means “existence.” Al-ays means “what exists”; 
the plural is aysat. 


Huwa (Hiya, fem.) 


This is the third person pronoun “he” (“she” or “it”). For 
the logician it is desirable as a copula because it does not, 
indeed cannot, have tense.25 

In grammatical use outside logic it is introduced in cer- 
tain cases into the nominal sentence and placed between 
subject and predicate. For example, if both the subject 
(say, God) and the predicate (the forgiving) are defined 
(that is, are either proper names or have a definite article), 
then huwa is placed between the two to prevent the predi- 
cate from being mistaken for an apposition; thus: God, He 
the forgiving. 

Now, grammarians call the huwa in this role a pronoun of 
separation /al-fasl), but this does not prevent its logical 
function from linking and being copulative. The huwa can 
at once prevent apposition and establish an attributive re- 
lation. What it separates and what it combines are the 


23See Afnan, op. cit., p. 98. 

*4Al-Kindi’s Philosophical Treatises, especially the essay on the First 
Cause, pp. 182ff. Incidentally, anyone who has been struck by Heideg- 
ger’s verbal acrobatics, for example with “nothing,” has really seen 
nothing! Read al-Kindi’s derivation of nearly every grammatical form 
out of aysa, and even out of huwa. 

*6A)-Razi, loc. cit., calls this the tenseless copula. 
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Same words. but it separates them under one classification 
and combines them under another. Actually it prevents one 
relation between the two by affirming the other. 

_Huwa is particularly adapted to closer logical connec- 

tions between subject and predicate than mere predication. 
This places it in a rather unique position among the group 
of connectives we are discussing. Huwa refers more com- 
pletely and exclusively to the very thing as an entity. This 
is not without bearing on the philosophic terminology that 
derives from it.2° Thus the huwa is used to express the 
meaning of the is of identity, for example, al-laythu huwa 
al-asad (the subject and predicate words are synonyms for 
lion), or, al-khamru hiya al-’ugar (synonyms for wine). The 
huwa could also be used like the is of definition or formal 
equivalence /al-insinu huwa hayawanun natig, ‘Man is a 
rational animal’), and like the is of formal implication /al- 
msanu huwa hayawanun,2! ‘man is an animal’). In some of 
the above examples where the subject and predicate are not 
both defined the same sentence may be formed without 
huwa {al-insinu hayawanun natiq), however the loss of 
huwa diminishes the force of the connection. 
The most deliberate use of huwa simply as a copula, and 
in those cases where it is not required by grammar, is 
found in logic. There the examples are usually artificial and 
selected for their formal character with the deliberate 
attempt to produce the counterpart to the sentential form 
‘S is P’, or ‘S is not P’. Logicians call such a categorical 
proposition with an explicit copula thulathiyyah, (having 
three parts). The copula is called al-rabitah, also al-rabit 
(literally, “what ties together”). 

In The Shamsiyyah Treatise al-Qazwini says that in cer- 
tain languages the rabitah, speaking with reference to 
huwa, may be dropped because the mind Senses its meaning. 
In other words, it is understood. In his commentary on the 


6See Ibn Rushd, Commentary on the Metaphysics, II, 557-59. 
Less precisely this may be called a case of predication, but it is 
different from ‘The man is white’. As Ibn Rushd says in explaining how 
huwiyyah derives from huwa, the predicate animal is bound essentially 
to the subject. See Commentary on the Metaphysics, Il, 557. 
See p. 86. 
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work Qutb al-din says: “Languages differ in their use of the 
rabitah. The language of the Arabs may use it, or may 
eliminate it.”29 

Huwa, like the other words we have examined so far, has 
to try its hand at forming the absolute existential construc- 
tion, although this is not too common and is to be found in 
the technical discourse of philosophers rather than in the 
natural language. Aristotle’s passage in Metaphysics, IV, 
100 3b, 27 contains 6n anthrépos, which is rendered by 
Ishaq as al-insinu huwa.” Then of course there is the first 
of the four classical questions: hal?! huwa? (Is it? in the 
sense of: Does it exist?). Al-Kindi, like the other Arabic 
philosophers, uses huwa in the purely existential sense, but 
unlike the others, and in a manner typical of him, he forms 
a verb, a verbal noun, a participle, and other derivatives 
out of it.32 

When it comes to the formation of words for being, huwa 
yields the abstract noun al-huwiyyah. It is used as a trans- 
lation of to on and of to einai. Farabi considers it the equiv- 
alent of al-anniyyah.*3 Ibn Rushd warns his reader to dis- 
tinguish the use of al-huwiyyah as the abstract name of the 
copula huwa from its metaphysical use, which refers to the 
dhat of a thing, to an entity in itself. A plural is formed 
from it, al-huwiyyat, which refers to the things that are. 
One could say that al-huwiyyah has a primary existential 
sense, except that in the Ishaq translation of Aristotle’s 
Metaphysics in V, 7, it is used for all the senses that Aris- 
totle there distinguishes. 


Wid 
The verb root wjd (wajada) means to find. The present 


passive yijadu (past passive: wujida) gives the nominal 
form mawjiid, which means is found, or. exists. With the 


27 bid., p. 87. 

Commentary on the Metaphysics, I, 310. 

31 A word that introduces a question. 

“See his Al-Kindi’s Philosophical Treatises, pp. 161-62, 182. 

83The Gems of Wisdom, in Alfarabis Philosophische Abhandlungen 
(ed. by Dieterici), p. 67, No. 6. (On the question of the authorship of The 
Gems, see Pines, Revue des Etudes Islamiques, 19 [1951]: 121-26.) 
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addition of the definite article, al-mawjid means what exists, 
and the plural al-mawjudat refers to all the things that 
exist. Another derivative, wujiid, is the abstract noun 
meaning existence. 

One unexpected function for a derivative from wd is that 
it acts as a copula and does the work of the is of predica- 
tion. But one finds Ibn Rushd, among others, calling the 
“term of wujiid” a rabit, and giving as an example: Zayd 
‘yujad misiqus’™* (Zayd found musical). This he takes to be 
equivalent to the predicative judgment ‘Zayd (is) musical.’ 


This seemingly odd use of yujad is more frequent in | 


Ishaq’s translation of De interpretatione. At one time one 
comes across what looks like a purely existential assertion: 
yujadu insanun ‘adlan® for esti dikaois anthrépos. How- 
ever, the esti is not a “there is,” or “there exists,” and there 
is no mistake in translation, for elsewhere in that section 
the sentence recurs as kullu insanin yujadu ‘adlan®® (Pas 
anthrépos dikaios estin). 

One cannot settle the matter by reference to 20a 4, where 
the translator renders to esti as kalimat al-wujiid, which 
one would ordinarily translate as “the term for existence.” 
But what would it mean to have an “existential copula”? 

This use of yajadu (or Farabi’s mawjid) becomes less 
odd when one reverses the places of subject and object in 
the sentence and when one takes the predicative judgment 
as the assertion that the predicate exists or is to be found 
in the subject.3’ This is made explicit in the Arabic transla- 

Op. cit., II, 560. He calls this the composite construction fal-murak- 
kab); ibidem. Zayd is a proper name, the logicians’ and grammarians’ 
favorite in examples. Misiqus is transliterated from Greek in the Arabic. 
Farabi prefers mawjiid over yijadu because it lacks tense. See his 
Commentary On De Interpretatione, p. 103. Ibn Sina also uses mawjid; 
see his Logic of the Orientals, p. 58. 

% Aristotle's Logic, p. 77 (De Interpretatione, Chapter X, 19b, 28). 

[bid., p. 78 (19b, 34). See also ibid., p. 85 (21a, 25). 

%This matter of giving a verb of existence the function of a predicate 
copula is not to be confused with the issue of whether existential and 
predicative assertions can be converted the one into the other, a la 
Brentano, Venn, Bayn, Russell, and others. The existence in the latter 
case is the existence of the subject having the predicate, not simply the 
existence of a predicate in a subject. For a discussion of the Islamic view 


that from: ‘phi alpha’ is true, one can infer: ‘alpha exists’, see Rescher, 
Studies in Arabic Philosophy, Ch. VI. 
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tion of De interpretatione, where one comes across sen- 
tences of the form ‘P yajadu fi S’.38 

Then there is the function one expects of w7d derivatives 
—namely, to express existence, the existence of some sub- 
ject, as distinct from the existence of a predicate in a sub- 
ject. Apart from the abstract noun for being and existence 
in metaphysics, which we will encounter shortly, there are 
two existential uses of wjd derivatives. 

(1) The common non-technical meaning of yiijadu or 
mawyid is equivalent to “there is”. This is what one would 
normally use to refer to those “lions in Africa” of the hack- 
neyed example. 

It is natural for a verb which means “to find” (in a place) 
to be used for a sense of “to exist” with a locational conno- 
tation.°9 English and French of course have “there is” and 
“il y a,” respectively. Arabic also has hunaka, which means 
both “there” and “there is,” and ha huna, “here is.” In 
colloquial Arabic one uses the word fi (literally, “in”) to 
mean “there is,” and ma fi for “there is not.” 

(2) There is a less common use which is what we have 
been calling the absolute existential construction, for exam- 
ple, al-insénu mawjiidun® (man is, exists). This is to be 
distinguished from occurrences of the incomplete sentence 
al-insainu yiijadu*! which in the context is the predicate use 
we have discussed. 

Another example could be drawn from the Arabic trans- 


8Aristotle’s Logic: Mantiq Aristi, pp. 119ff. (translation of Prior 
Analytics, Book I, Chapter 5, 27a ff). Yakinu fi is used in the same way; 
tbid., pp. 135ff. (Prior Analytics, Book I, Chapter 10, 30b ff). One also 
finds hiya fi for copula; ibid., p. 135. The fi of the copula is not the 
technical ft of the Categories in the distinction between what is said of a 
subject (yugalu ‘ala mawdu‘) and what is in a subject (fi mawdi'); ibid., 
p. 4 (Categories I a, 20). See Ackrill, Aristotle's Categories and De 
Interpretatione, notes pp. 74ff. Incidentally, of the translators into Eng- 
lish only Ackrill agrees literally with Ishdq’s translation of this distinc- 
tion from the Greek. 

Charles Kahn calls it the locative sense. See his “The Greek Verb 
‘To Be’ and the Concept of Being”, Foundations of Language, 2 (1966): 
245-65. 

“Dieterici, op. cit., p. 40. Ibn Rushd calls this al-mutlag (absolute); 
Commentary on the Metaphysics, II, p. 560. 

41For example, see Aristotle’s Logic, p. 76 (De interpretatione X, 
19b, 15). 
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lation of the Cartesian Cogito ergo sum. ‘Uthman Amin 
gives the following translation: ana ufakkir wa-idhan fa-ana 
mawjid, #2 

Ibn Rushd prefers al-mawjud over al-huwiyyah as an 
equivalent to to on and to einai.** Thus, where Ishaq uses 
al-huwiyyah in Metaphysics, V, 7, in the various senses that 
Aristotle distinguishes, Ibn Rushd in his commentary on 
the text as translated by Ishaq uses al-mawjiid in the same 
way. As a result, one of the senses of al-mawjid is: “to be 
so, to be the case, to be true.” In The Incoherence of the 
Incoherence“ Ibn Rushd says that the term mawyjid has 
two senses: one means “true” (sadiq/, the other is the 
opposite of non-exsistence (al-‘adam). Mawjiid, in the second 
sense, applies to the ten categories, to individuals and to 
what can be said of them. Maw/iid as the true is a function 
of propositions as logical constructions, and this applies to 
both the predicative and the absolute existential proposi- 
tions.© 

Briefly, then, some wjd derivatives may be used for a 
copula and do the work of the is of predication, or they may 
denote existence, either in the absolute sense or in the 
sense that carries locational connotation. In either case those 
derivatives could at the same time mean “to be so,” “to be 
true.” 


3 


The question of whether the Arabic translators and phi- 
losophers were unable precisely to express the concept of 
being as distinct from either essence or existence* is a 
rather complicated one, as we shall see in our third chapter. 


42Qccurs in his book Descartes, p. 166. 

48He believes it is more of a proper Arabic derivation. See Com- 
mentary on the Metaphysics, I1, 558ff. See Chapter 6 below, pp. 87ff, for 
a fuller discussion of Ibn Rushd’s vocabulary preference. 

44Vol. II, pp. 481 ff. ; 

45For a fuller discussion of Ibn Rushd on this point, see chapter 6 
below, pp. 91ff. 

46See Afnan, op. cit., p. 29, and A.C. Graham, “Being” in Linguistics 
and Philosophy,” Foundations of Language, 1 (1965): 226. 
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For one thing it seems incautious to speak of the Greek or 
the Arabic concept of being. Moreover, we shall have to 
examine the view that attributes the imprecision of the 
Arabic equivalents to the nature of the Arabic language, 
specifically to the lack of copulative features in the Arabic 
language. Such a “causal” connection needs to be traced out 
clearly and precisely before we can decide on the merits of 
the view itself. Finally, we must discuss under what condi- 
tions a stipulated meaning is to be judged precise or impre- 
cise. Philosophie writing in any language, whether one is 
translating or creating, often requires coining new terms 
and extending the meaning of existing terms, in other words, 
semantical stipulation. This of course is what the Arabic 
writers did in trying to handle the concept of being in its 
various senses. But it does not always seem easy to decide 
whether the meaning of “being” is being restricted by the 
proposed equivalents, or whether the meaning of the exist- 
ing vocabulary is being adequately extended to equal its 
new stipulated semantical task. This is particularly difficult 
when, as in the translation of and commentary on Aristot- 
le’s Book V, Chapter 7 of the Metaphysics, the coined al- 
huwiyyah and the extended al-mawyjiid are used in all the 
senses that Aristotle proposes for to einai and to on. 

Before we tackle these more fundamental questions, let 
us say a little more on the subject of the copula as an issue 
between grammarian and logician. 


CHAPTER TWO 
LOGIC GRAMMAR AND THE COPULA 


1 


When a grammarian writes a surface grammar of the 
Arabic language, he would have no occasion to speak of a 
copula.! To be sure, as we have already seen, the lexicon 
includes words such as kana, inna, huwa, which, in the 
natural language, have some of the functions of “to be” in 
the Indo-European languages. But Arabic syntax has pre- 
cluded the need for any of them to function as a link between 
subject and predicate. 

Let us recall certain facts from our last chapter. The 
Arabic grammarian divides predicative sentences into two 
kinds. One he ealls the verbal sentence; it is a sentence 
with a finite verb, usually at the beginning, e.g., ‘Runs so 
and so’.2 This, like the corresponding sentences in other 
languages, needs no copulative word. The other, the nom- 
inal sentence, is one without a verb whether finite or copu- 
lative. In such a case the complete sentence consists of 
subject and predicate, juxtaposed, and each appearing in 
the nominative case. For example, one would say: “The man 
(nomin.) wise (nomin.)’. Since the nominal and the verbal 
sentences are the only kinds of predicative sentences, and 
since the predicative sentence is the only abode of copulas, 
it would seem fair to conclude that the copula has no place 
in the surface grammar of the Arabic language. 


1Throughout we use “copula” to mean a separate word which func- 
tions as a copula in a sentence. 

2The ancient grammarians distinguished the two kinds merely in 
terms of whether the sentence begins with a verb or a noun. For objec- 
tions to this, see Makhziimi, On Arabic Grammar, pp. 39ff; also al- 
Samarra’i, The Verb: Its Tense and Its Forms, pp. 201ff. 
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But we must recall another fact. For it is possible to add 
certain words to the nominal sentence and still make the 
same predication.3 By this I mean that these words rees- 
tablish the predicative construction, one in which the same 
predicate is made to attach‘ to the same subject, although 
there may be a change in the tense or emphasis. 

When the Arabic translators of Greek philosophy and 
Arabic logicians confronted Aristotle’s analysis of the predi- 
cative sentence into three parts,5 they found they needed a 
word for “copula,” and words to function as copulas. “Al- 
rabitah” which means “what ties together” was coined for 
“copula,” and the three words kana, inna, and huwa were 
perfect candidates for the copulative office, particularly 
huwa and kana; and of the latter two the pronoun huwa has 
- the advantage of being necessarily tenseless. 

This logical moonlighting of otherwise respectable gram- 
matical citizens is referred to by Farabi as a technical intro- 
duction of the copula into logic and the theoretical sciences. 
This seems to imply that, as far as the Arabic language was 
concerned, there was merely the introduction of technical 
vocabulary. 

Put in these words it would not arouse the grammarian, 
not even the purist. But Farabi himself, in his views on the 
relation between logic and grammar, says that grammar 
gives the rules pertaining to the words (or the language) of 
a given people, whereas logic gives rules that apply to the 
languages of all people.” Logic recommends (one ms: re- 
quires) that the experts of a given language take from logic 
what is needed.’ One example that Farabi mentions of such 
mandatory borrowing is the division of the elements of 
speech into noun, verb, and particle, and this had already 


3See our discussion of kana, inna, huwa, pp. 4-13 above. 

“To borrow Geach’s term (Reference and Generality, p. 23). 

5We shall speak of Aristotle’s analysis as three-termed in spite of 
his awareness of the possibility of dropping the copula in natural Greek. 

SThe Book of the Letters, ed. by M. Mahdi, p. 112; emphasis sup- 
plied. ; 

'The Enumeration of the Sciences, ed. by ‘Uthman Amin, p. 76. 

8Ibid., p. 77. 
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been incorporated into the writing of the surface grammar.? 

This seems to give logic a kind of regulative function; it 
implicitly offers a standard for measuring whether the 
grammar of a given language has provided for those con- 
cepts and rules which stem from the logical exigencies of 
thought. This is perhaps what Abi Bishr Matta, Farabi’s 
teacher, meant when he said, in a debate we will come to 
shortly, that “grammar needs logic, but logic does not need 
grammar.”!0 

For our discussion we shall understand the Arabic logi- 
cian! to be saying that the syntax of the Arabic nominal 
sentence must be converted to the Aristotelian prototype 
before it can be adequate from the point of view of the 
exigencies of thought. 

Then turning to those constructions in the natural lan- 
guage in which kana and huwa already appear, the logician 
will give himself the right to speak of the function of those 
words in the predicative construction as copulative and to 
remark that Arabic at that point comes close to the logical 
prototype. As to word arrangement, huwa, in the type of 
cases mentioned in our last chapter, appears in the proper 
place between subject and predicate. Kana more likely opens 
the sentence, although it can appear in the middle too. 

In this analysis of the copulative function of kana and 
huwa in the natural language the logician has the support 
of some modern linguists, both Arab and foreign, who have 
written about Arabic. 


‘What is important here is that Farabi is talking about concepts 
and terms needed in the writing of grammar and not about propositions 
or logical truths which might be said to be transcendent. 

‘The Merits of Logic and Grammar,” the debate, translated by 
Margoliouth, Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society (1905): 116. For a 
summation of the debate and commentary, see M. Mahdi, “Language 
and Logie in Classical Islam,” in Logic in Classical Islamic Culture, ed. 
by G. E. Von Grunebaum. 

"Allied with the logicians were the classical Arabic philologists and 
rhetoricians, who also divided the sentence into the three parts of 
Aristotle’s analysis with the explicit mention of a copula; see Ayyib 
Critical Studies in Arabic Grammar, p. 127f. 
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2 


Now there has been a long war in Islam between gram- 
marians and logicians, and between “pro-logic” and “anti- 
logic” grammarians as they were known. Among other 
things the dispute centers on the legitimacy and appropri- 
ateness of introducing into the Arabic language and the 
writing of its grammar concepts and principles which come 
from logic and philosophy. The famous wars between the 
two schools of grammar of Basrah and Kifah were often 
fought on such an issue. The Kiifah school was more likely 
to look to-the Qur’an or to the sayings of some Arabic- 
speaking ancients to elicit or support a grammatical rule, 
whereas the grammarians of Basgrah would more likely 
resort to a logical argument or philosophical principle which 
often implicitly meant Greek influence. Thus in the devel- 
opment of the grammatical writing of Arabic two tenden- 
cies are evident. On the one hand there has been the 
introduction of elements from Greek logic, particularly Aris- 
totle’s, and, on the other, repeated attempts by purists, to 
this very day, to rid grammatical writings of many of these 
influences. The great jurist al-Shafi‘i sums up the latter 
trend in his saying: “People have not erred or become 
divided except in their forsaking of the tongue of the Arabs 
and their tending to the tongue of Aristotle.”!2 

However, it is among modern Arab linguists that one 
finds objections specifically directed against speaking of a 
copula in Arabic. For example, the Arab linguist and com- 
parative grammarian al-Samarra’i, of the University of 
Baghdad, says that to speak of huwa and kana as having a 
copulative function in the natural language is to miss the 
point of Arabic and to talk about it in terms that belong to a 
different language family, and this is highly improper.18 

In another book, Arabic Grammar, al-Samarra’i discusses 
other borrowings, and the impropriety of importing into 
Arabic concepts and conventions which are foreign to it. 
There, speaking of logic as the source of many of these 


2Quoted in al-Suyiiti, The Defense of Logic, ed. by al-Nashshir, p. 
15. 
18Qp. cit., p. 69. 
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borrowings, he says: “Logic is an intruder.that has corrupted 

language”;!4 and”... the style of logical and philosophical 

analysis .. . has robbed grammar of its true linguistic char- 
acter.”"15 

This sort of view not only harks back to the long wars 
between the pro-logic and anti-logic grammarians, but to a 
particular and famous debate between the logician Abt 
Bishr Matta and the grammarian (and theologian) al-Sirafi. 
This is the locus classicus of such discussions in Islam, and 
its importance lies in providing an explicit theoretical basis 
for the frequently repeated objection to foreign logical 
imports into the language. There is perhaps always some 
religious or provincial protective motivation for those anx- 
lous to defend the purity of Arabic. After all, Arabic is the 
language God chose for revealing His Word (this one without 
flesh). But this Matta-Sirafi debate at least works with an 
interesting, though not fully developed, theory about the 
relation between logic and language. Although the debate 
was In general terms, with no specific reference to the 
subject of the copula, the arguments are tailor-made for 
those like al-Samarra’i who think that there is an issue 
about applying the notion of the copula in Arabic. 

The debate took placein Baghdad inthe year 932.A.D. inthe 
presence and at the urging of Ibn al-Furat, who was then 
vizier of the Abbasid Caliph al-Muqtadir. After a brief 
exchange on an exaggerated claim attributed to Matta —that 
there 1s no way of knowing what is correct from what is 
Incorrect, right from wrong, without the command of logic 
as established by its author (Aristotle) —the discussion set- 
tles on the relation between logic and grammar. 

Matta states the thesis repeated by many Arabic logi- 
clans that logic deals with exigencies of thought that tran- 
scend all languages, whereas gramar deals only with the 
conventions of a particular language. In a cruder version 
Matta says that logic deals with thought and meaning, 
whereas grammar deals with words. To illustrate the uni- 
versal binding character of logic he cites ‘4 plus 4 equals 8’ 
as a proposition that would hold in any language. 


MP. 50. 
*Ibid., p. 31. 
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Al-Sirafi immediately dismisses this example as mislead- 
ing in that it grossly oversimplifies the relation between 
grammar and logic. He also accuses Matta of being too 
restrictive in his conception of grammar, for the grammar- 
ian, according to Sirafi, is also concerned with meaning at 
least insofar as that meaning can be expressed by a given 
grammatical structure. 

However, the heart of al-Sirafi’s theory is that logic is the 
logic of a particular language, and although there are cer- 
tain obscurities in his statement of this, it is clear, for our 
purposes, that he is denying that logic deals with catego- 
ries which transcend any given language. Aristotle’s logic 
is the logic of Greek; it reflects the peculiarities of the 
Greek language. And “. . . no one language exactly corre- 
sponds with another in its nouns, verbs, and particles, in its 
mode of composition, arrangement, .. . and other things too 
numerous to mention.”!6 Therefore what Aristotle said 
cannot be made a rule for those whose language is other 
than Greek.!” 


3 


The claim of the provinciality of some given logic or of 
some particular logical concept is familiar enough, whether 
what makes for the provinciality is a favorite metaphysical 
outlook or the peculiarities of one’s language; and the two 
are not unrelated. 

Yet the issue before us—namely, whether one can speak 
of a copula in natural Arabic—does not have to be settled 
through a discussion of the general thesis about the provin- 
ciality or non-provinciality of the logical. Nor does it have 
to depend on an evaluation of the claim that the copula 
is indispensable in any “transcendent logic” or universal 
grammar and that, as a result, a particular grammar can be 
judged as adequate or inadequate if it succeeds or fails to 
provide what such a logic requires. 


16Margoliouth, op. cit., p. 118. 
7Ibid., p. 1138. 
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The matter, fortunately, is somewhat simpler. Whether 
one may speak of a copula in Arabic depends in part on 
whether there are enough of the relevant and crucial simi- 
larities between the surface grammar of predication in 
Arabic and what Aristotle or some other proponent of the 
copula Says about predication. And yet there is no compel- 
ling reason to analyze the function of certain Arabic words 
as copulative. To some extent we will endorse al-Sirafi’s 
thesis, but we think that he has exaggerated the unique- 
ness and isolation of each language and overlooked impor- 


tant existing and potentially developing similarities among 
languages. 


4 


Arabic already has a type of grammar which assumes the 
subject-predicate distinction. This means that in a predica- 
tive construction there must be a convention for indicating 
that a given predicate attaches to a given subject, and 
showing both the juxtaposed subject and predicate in the 
nominative case is already such a convention. Therefore, 
the principle of the copula is already acknowledged by the 
surface grammarian, and it matters little whether he is 
aware of this and has a name for it or not. As a matter of 
fact the later grammarians do speak of the “attachment” of 
P to S as isnad (literally, leaning on), except that this isnad 
is not done by the use of a separate word. But that the 
copula must always be a separate word is a provincial con- 
vention. The Arabic logicians used it because Aristotle did, 
although they might have argued independently that it is 
in a way more explicit to indicate each of the elements of 
the predicative sentence by a separate word. 

Now the Arabic grammarian has a strong case when he 
contends that he can say without a copula anything that 
can be said with it. However, he cannot claim that he 
— oo an attribution without any copulative convention 

all. 

_The logician will certainly have to grant the dispensa- 
bility of the copula in natural Arabic. But then he ean claim 
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that the copula is indispensable in a universal grammar, 
and therefore Arabic will-have to be translated into that 
grammar. Thus if the nominal sentence appears without 
any of the copula-candidate words, it has to be converted 
into the Aristotelian prototype and a copulative word sup- 
plied. And if the sentence already has words like kana, 
inna, and huwa for whatever grammatical reason, then the 
function of these words from a logical standpoint can be 
described as copulative. 

If the logician wishes to avoid seeming too high-handed, 
he can point out that the translation and analysis he pro- 
poses for the Arabic attributive sentence is really not a 
violation of the spirit of the language. On the contrary it is 
in accordance with an accepted, even if implied, principle of 
that language. The logician is just resorting to a different 
convention—a copulative word instead of a juxtaposition in 
the nominal case—in following the same principle, the prin- 
ciple being that some convention should indicate that the 
predicate attaches to the subject. One can say that with 
respect to this theory of predication Arabic and the Indo- 
European languages from which the above logician is uni- 
versalizing belong to the same classification. The difference 
is in the copulative convention used. Thus our logician, 
having given himself the right to “speak copulatively” about 
Arabic by his claim of the transcendent indispensability of 
the copula, can now assuage the fears of the purist by 
pointing out the existing requisite similarities between 
Arabic on the one hand, and those Indo-European languages 
and “their” logic on the other. After all, in Greek, the lan- 
guage of Aristotle’s logic, the esti is dispensable in the 
natural language.18 

The fact that the Arabic grammarian had not thought of 
calling kana, inna, and huwa copulative is by itself not a 
sufficient reason for not analyzing their function as such. 
Surely he does not want to be caught saying that a concept 
or a theory does not apply in talking about his language 
unless he thinks of it and applies it. And there is no reason 
why an Arabic surface grammarian should not at some 


18See our qualification of this point in the next chapter, pp. 00-00. 
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point come to hold a three-term theory of predication: after 
all language is a developing reality. This would be perfectly 
consistent with the dispensability of the copula which would 
continue to be a feature of natural Arabic. The Arabic 
grammarian would then say what the Arabic logicians Say: 
that in Arabic the copulative term may be omitted. 

But while all the above can be said to the grammarian — 
and he might see some force in it—he has a simple answer. 
For he is really under no constraint to switch to a three 
term theory of predication. He could be a proponent of the 
theory which dispenses with the copula altogether. He would 
therefore want to reduce all those sentences in natural 
Arabic with kana and huwa which might give someone the 
excuse for a three-term analysis into what he might claim is 
the original and primary form, namely the Arabic sentence 
without a copula.1® This would be much the same as the 
proponent of the copula for Arabic wanting to translate the 
two-term nominal sentence into the form with a copula. 
Although the purist grammarian would still have to adhere 
to the copulative convention of juxtaposing the two terms 
in the nominal case, there is no special reason for going 
three-term when the two-term predicative construction does 
the same work. He can thus still cite Arabic (and other 
semitic tongues) as an example of a language in which the 
copula, as a separate word needed to link subject and 
predicate, can be indeed superfluous. 

The most that one might ask our grammarian to concede 
is this. In those cases where words like kana, inna, and 
huwa are used in a predicative construction, it might be 
tenable to claim for them a copulative function. And this 
might be tenable even though according to the grammar 
those words were not used in the first place for that pur- 
pose; after all, there is a difference between what a word 
was meant to do and what it could be used to do. Moreover, 
it need not be a high-handed move that misses the point of 
the language. 

18Bravmann, in Studies in Arabic and General Syntax, p. 73, main- 
tains that the copulative kana is a later development and that a sen- 
tence with it is to be understood as making the same predication as a 


sentence without it. For the opposite view on the original form of the 
Arabic nominal sentence, see Makhziimni, op. cit., p. 32. 


CHAPTER THREE 
ARABIC AND THE CONCEPT OF BEING 


The problem of expressing the Greek concept of being in 
Arabic did not escape classical Islamic writers. But the 
discussion of this problem as an instance of the general 
question of the influence of grammar on the formation of 
philosophical concepts is to be found among some recent 
writers on Islam, although unfortunately there is hardly 
anything approaching a sustained treatment from this per- 
spective. 

A few quotations from two recent writers will bring into 
focus those distinctive features of the Arabic language which 
are said to be problem-causing, and at the same time they 
will provide our analysis with a point of departure. 

In his useful book Philosophical Terminology in Arabic 
and Persian, Soheil Afnan identifies the problem for the 
Arabic translator of Greek metaphysics in these words: 
“the translator can easily find himself helpless.”! This is 
generalized to all semitic languages, which are said to be 
“still unable to express the thought adequately.”2 Afnan 
attributes this to what he calls “the complete absence of 
the copula.” 

Another writer, the linguist Angus Graham, in a stimu- 
lating article,4 singles out another, but related, feature of 
Arabic, the sharp separation of the existential and predica- 
tive functions, a feature notably lacking in classical Greek.® 

‘Philosophical Terminology in Arabic and Persian, p. 29. 

*Ibid., p. 30. It is not clear what the relevance of time is (“still”). 

3]bid., p. 29. 

‘Angus Graham, “ ‘Being’ in Linguistics and Philosophy,” Founda- 
tions of Language 1 (1965): 223-31. 

5Ibid., p. 223. 
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These two features, the absence of the copula and the 
existential-predicative separation, are supposed to have 
stood in the way of expressing the Greek concept of being 
adequately or accurately. And what is meant by this, in the 
words of Afnan, is the failure to express “the precise con- 
cept of being as distinct from existence.”¢ Graham puts it 
this way: “Because of the structure of the language, they 
[the Arabic translations of Aristotle] transform him at one 
stroke into a philosopher who talks sometimes about exist- 
ence, sometimes about quiddity, never about being.’” 

Since the general topic of the concept of being in Arabic 
has so many facets and requires different specialities for its 
full and adequate treatment, my objective in this chapter 
will have to be a limited one. It is one sort of discussion 
fitting in with a number of others. 

We shall assume that the nature of the difficulty of 
expressing the Greek concept of being in Arabic can be 
stated in more stringent or in less stringent terms. Now it 
is not altogether clear what degree of stringency the two 
writers quoted would subscribe to, since their comments 
are rather brief, but their language tends towards the strin- 
gent. So we shall go ahead, insofar as we'can, and discuss 
possible claims without worrying whether these claims have 
sponsors, or who the sponsors are. We shall examine the 
features of Arabic noted above and clarify the nature of the 
difficulty in order to determine what bearing those features 
have on that difficulty and what degree of stringency is 
justified in the characterization of the difficulty. We shall 
maintain that the differences between Greek and Arabic do 
not warrant a stringent diagnosis of the difficulty for Ara- 
bic. Perhaps enough clarifications will come about to com- 
pensate for the rather negative tenor of this conclusion. 
And while our discussion of the case of Arabic can be related 
to the general question of the influence of grammar on the 
formation of philosophical concepts, we will not deal with 
this general question here. However, our effort may serve 
as a case study for the general question, and a rejection of 


8Afnan, op. cit., p. 29. 
"Graham, op. cit., p. 226; italics in the original. 
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the stringent thesis for Arabic would signify a readiness to 
reject such a thesis on the more general issue. 


THE FIRST FEATURE 


Absence of Copula 


Let us examine the first feature. This may be called “the 
complete absence of the copula,” in which case one would 
be talking about the natural language, as a “surface” gram- 
marian would describe it. What is in mind here is the fact 
already stated that Arabic grammatical syntax does not 
require any word to “link” subject and complement. Of 
course there are words like k Gna, inna, and huwa which 
perform to-be-like functions in the natural language. This | 
made them obvious candidates for the office of copula when 
Arabic logicians, following Aristotle, decided to introduce 
the copula into their logical writings, Historically, at any 
rate, it is clear that the logicians introduced a use for cer- 
tain words which was not theirs in the grammar of the 
language. We have already discussed in our last chapter the 
sort of license one can have for speaking of a copulative 
function even in the natural language. In this chapter we 
shall stay within the obvious sense which the grammarian 
has in mind about the absence of the copula in Arabic. 
What consequence can this have for the problem before us? 

Of course the problem before us is not whether one can 
produce an Arabic sound and let it stand for the Greek 
sound to on. Nor is it the question of how to say to on in 
Arabic, as when one asks: how would you say “interesting” 
or “establishment” in Arabic? Nor is it the simple morpho- 
logical question of whether one can form a word from a 
certain verb root. The problem, as I shall formulate it, is 
this. Since Greek and Arabic belong to different language 
families with respect to “to be,”—and this is the difference 
that concerns us—does Arabic have the necessary linguistic 
equipment for the formation of a philosophical term (or 
terms) which shall be like to on, in two respects? First, 
semantically, can the Arabic vocabulary have the meaning 
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or meanings of to on ? Second, and this is a logical-semantical 
feature, can this vocabulary stand for a higher-level con- 
cept, which could range over its constituents in a variety of 
specific ways, depending on whether it is thought to name 
a class or a property common to all that in some sense is, or 
analogically to embrace a family of different concepts.® (I 
suppose even when the term “being” is dismissed as a log- 
ical mistake, in that the term suggests a common thread of 
meaning when none exists, one can half-seriously speak of 
its futile attempt to range, or of a sematieally vacuous or 
frustrated ranging.) 

The question immediately before us is whether the pres- 
ence of a copula in Greek is a necessary condition for the 
formation of to on, and consequently whether its absence in 
Arabic counts against the possibility of forming an equiva- 
lent term. a ae 

_ If we look at Greek, we find that the copulative function 

of einai, although present, is not highly developed, for it is 
not syntactically necessary. Certainly it is not as developed 
as the “to be” of the more modern Indo-European languages. 
But more importantly, one finds® that insofar as the uses of 
einai have bearing on the meanings of to on and to einai, it 
is primarily the semantical, not syntactical, functions that 
are to the point. So if we are talking about the presence of 
the copula as a syntactical device, that is not a relevant 
condition, let alone a necessary condition. 

Where there is a relevant grammatical characteristic of 
einai, it is morphological, not syntactical. For example, Kahn 
notes the fact that einai has no aorist and no perfect, and 
the fact that all its tenses (present, imperfect, and future) 
are formed from a single present-durative stem, which rep- 
resents action as durative, i.e., as a state which lasts or a 


8The thesis about Arabic could take, then, the following form: that 
the necessary conditions for expressing to on (with the two features) 
are not present in Arabic, and consequently one cannot express such a 
concept within the given structure. of the language. Our contention is 
that such a thesis would be false, for the necessary conditions are present 
in Arabic, as we shall see. 

*See the excellent article by Charles Kahn, “The Greek Verb ‘To Be’ 
and the Concept of Being,” Foundations of Languave 2 (1966):245-66. 
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process which develops in time. This durative aspect of 
einai is taken as possibly shedding some light on the clas- 
sical contrast between being and becoming, in which being 
is the stable unchanging reality.!° Our interest here is not 
in the merits of this connection, but in noting that this 
single instance, where the grammar of einai is relevant, 
concerns morphology, not syntax, and the copula is a syn- 
tactical device. 

But perhaps what is meant is not the presence or absence 
of a copula as a syntactical device as such, i.e., as purely 
syntactical, but the presence in Greek and the absence in 
Arabic of a privileged verb such as einai which besides 
its copulative function (developed or not) has important 
semantical functions as well. And here it may be possible 
to attribute or connect the privilege of performing the se- 
mantical functions to the privileged syntactical status. 

If one is to maintain this, all that one can maintain is that, 
if a language has a copulative “to be,” the semantical func- 
tions are likely to attach themselves to that singular syn- . 
tactical device. This does not imply that the presence of the 
copula is a necessary condition for the development of those 
semantical functions for either Arabic or Greek. So if a 
language does not have a copulative term, this does not 
mean that the semantical functions cannot develop and be 
performed by words, one or more, that in the grammar of 
that language are not copulas. 

Thus in Arabic the functions of indicating that something 
exists or happens or is located, and of saying that X is such 
and such and that it is the case that such and such, these 
and similar to-be-type functions can be performed by a 
variety of words, not one of which needs to be a copula in 
order to perform those functions. When Arabic logicians 
seized upon such words for use as copulas, they selected 
those which had already been performing to-be-type func- 
tions other than that of syntactical linking. They proceeded 
to invest those words with one more function: to act as link 
between subject and complement in any proposition logi- 

cally considered. But, as we have indicated, it was the 


0Kahn, op. cit., p.254. 
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assigning of the copulative function that historically followed 
their semantical functions, and it was the presence of these 
semantical functions that made them good candidates for 
the formation of the concept. of being in Arabic. 


Non-singularity of “To Be” 


What has been called the absence of the copula in Arabic 
needs to be described in terms of a wider situation with 
respect to to-be-type words and their functions. The striking 
difference between Arabic, on the one hand, and Greek and 
the other Indo-European languages, on the other, is that in 
these languages there are several functions, syntactical and 
semantical, which are performed by the verb “to be.” These 
functions can of course be performed in these languages 
without “to be,” but this verb is more often and more typi- 
eally used to perform those functions, so that “to be” may 
be given a special or singular status in the assignment of 
credit for their combined performance. 

In Arabic there is no single privileged device that com- 
bines similar or corresponding functions. Rather, as we 
noted earlier, the burden of performing these functions is 
shared by a number of words, differing in grammatical 
type. Of these only kana is ordinarily given a dictionary 
meaning of “to be.” Let us eall this situation the non- 
singularity of “to be” in Arabic or the absence of a single 
and privileged to-be-type device. 

Each one of the Arabic to-be-type words has yielded a 
candidate for an equivalent of the Greek to on in one or 
another or all its senses. The question now is what is the 
relevance of this non-singularity of a to-be-type device in 
Arabic to the difficulty of expressing the concept of being 
as distinct from existence? 

Let us first be clear about the ways in which being may 
be distinguished from existence. There are two sorts of 
ways. The first, call it the vertical, is one in which “being” is 
in a logical sense a higher-level concept than existence. 
(This is the logical feature of to on.) The concept of being, 
according to this distinction, ranges over a number of con- 
cepts of which existence may be one. This first way would 
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be in evidence when someone is making comments about 
the logical status of the concept of being, or of the term 
“being.” The second way in which “being” can be distin- 
guished from existence arises when some philosopher, as a 
metaphysician, asks the question: What is being? and pro- 
ceeds to give his theory of being. One is here adopting one 
sense of “being” as the proper or primary sense (supplying 
the Semantical aspect of to on), and it turns out that this is 
distinct from the meaning of existence. For example, the 
Greek rationalist tradition from Parmenides on (including 
Aristotle, of course) emphasized the sense of being, the 
really real, what truly is, as the proper object of knowl- 
edge, what can be truly known. This is the “collusion” 
between Greek epistemology and Greek ontology, a collu- 
sion which indeed defines any rationalist tradition. In the 
course of a study of Greek thought one could then note that 
this meaning of being is different from the concept of exist- - 
ence as it developed, say, in the Middle Ages. This contrast 
between being as what can be truly known and existence is 
a contrast of two concepts at the same logical level as it 
were, and may be called the horizontal. 

Kahn, in the article to which we have already referred, 
shows in an interesting and convincing way how this fun- 
damental sense of being in Greek philosophy —as what can 
be truly known and truly said—reflects the primarily veri- 
dical sense of einai, “to be” as to be the case, to be truly so. 
This veridical sense is not developed in Arabic in the uses 
of any of the to-be-type devices, nor, for that matter, in the 
English “to be.” Now although we have here the case of a 
linguistic fact helping to shed light on the meaning of a 
philosophical concept, it is a case that seems to cut across 
family types and has Greek, on the one hand, pitted against 
Arabic and English on the other (although this will be quali- 
fied shortly). Furthermore this is a sort of linguistic differ- 
ence that would not justify a stringent form of the thesis 
about the influence of the linguistic features of Arabic or 
English on the formation of philosophic concepts in either 
language (the matter of family-type differences aside for 
the moment). 


One could say that, since the Greek einai had such and 
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such a predominant sense, a correspondingly predominant 
sense of being was likely to develop. It was less likely to 
develop in that sense in English or Arabic. But this is not 
the same as saying that one could not express in those two 
languages the concept of being as what can be truly known 
and as distinct from existence. 

~ How one specifies the nature of the relation between 
“being” and its logical constituents will determine how one 
conceives the relation between the two ways of distin- 
guishing “being” from existence. If “being” is thought to be 
analogical, then the second way of distinguishing becomes 
reabsorbed into the total picture of the first. Existence is 
here different from its sibling—“being” as what is truly 
known—but both are ways of being; existence is still sub- 
sumed under the parent concept of being (despite the log- 
ical generation gap). If, on the other hand, “being” is the 
name of a class or a common property and is said to be 
distinct from existence, then existence is “expelled” once 
and for all from the notion of being. The same could be said 
if “being” were considered a mistake. There is no higher 
sense of being which would include existence. 

For our discussion at this point we need to take for our 
model the analogical view of the concept of being. (Or one 
could take the view that it is a mistake. What we will say 
applies to both views equally.) For we are confronted with 
the historical and linguistic fact of an einai with many func- 
tions, from which developed a to on and to einai having 
more than one sense. And the question before us is whether 
the non-singularity of any to-be-type device in Arabic stands 
in the way of expressing a concept of being which is distin- 
guishable from existence in the first way we mentioned, 
namely, as a concept which could range over existence but 
would not be reduced to it.1! Is the non-singularity of a 
to-be-type device in Arabic much to the point? I see the 
answer in the negative. 94 

The relevant condition fulfilled in Greek, or in any of the 
other Indo-European languages, is not that there is one and 
no other “to be” or to-be-type device, but that whatever the 


' This pertains to the logical feature of to on. 
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ear it should have different functions. The logical condi- 
tion for an analogical sense (or the condition presupposed 


other is not that the condition is fulfilled in the ] i 
of languages but not fulfilled in Arabic. Rerkes ae ried 
ence is that in the Indo-European languages one privileged 
device, the verb “to be,” has the big contract. The condition 
is fulfilled in that Special way only once. In Arabic on the 
other hand, the business is shared by a number of devices 
each of which is, or can be, multi-functioning in the requi- 
site sense, though none is specially anointed. Thus in Arabic 
there 1S a variety of to-be-type words and a corresponding 
variety of words for the concept of being, while in the 
Indo-European languages there is a central “to be,” from 
which the word for the concept of being derives. Our claim 
has been that this difference is not to the point, and conse- 
quently anyone who wishes to Support the thesis, at least | 
in its stringent form, that different grammar-types stand in 
the way, or prevent the formation, of equivalent philosoph- 
ical vocabulary will have to bypass the cases of Greek and 


Arabic and look elsewhere, at | 
7 * ’ ea t 
being is concerned. st as far as the concept of 


THE SECOND FEATURE 


Existential Predicative Separation 


We must now consider whether there are specif; 
nits differences in the functions of the Greek aie 
evices.! Our new question no longer pertains to the number 
of functions, but to specific differences in those functions 
and differences which reflect the different family types. 


”This is relevant to the semantical aspect of to on, 
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We turn to the second feature of Arabic: the sharp separa- 
tion between the predicative and the existential functions. 

‘It is often said in contrasting Greek and English that the 
existential-predicative distinction marks the “is” but not 
the “esti.” But what is meant primarily about the Arabic 
separation is that predication, in other than the cases of the 
nominal sentence, can be expressed by one set of words 
(inna, kana, huwa), while the usual way to indicate exist- 
ence is with words formed from a different root, wjd. So 
unlike English, in the contrast with Greek, it is not a sepa- 
ration of functions for the same word, but an allotting of 
the different functions to different words. And this seems 
to be a more radical kind, that retains the distinction of 
linguistic family types. This, one might contend, makes the 
crucial difference, since the Arabic separation yields terms 
for existence from the existential side, and terms for essence 
from the predicative side, with perhaps no promising lin- 
guistic resource for expressing the abstract “being” which 
is not reducible to either essence or existence.!2 

Now it is true of other languages that one could perform 
the existential and predicative functions by resorting to a 
different vocabulary for each function. However, performing 
these functions with one term, say, “to be,” may be a more 
general practice in some languages than in others. 

In Arabic, as we have maintained, each of the to-be-type 
words can perform (or has been made to perform) both the 
predicative and the existential functions. Therefore the 
sharp separation thesis cannot mean that in Arabic it would 
be impossible to indicate both functions by the same term. 
It would be accurate, however, to say that the separation 
by different vocabulary of those two functions is the more 
striking feature of Arabic, but then this is due to the non- 
singularity of any of the to-be-type devices. In other words, 
as in many other languages the functions of predicating and 
of indicating existence can be performed in Arabic in either 
of two ways, either by vocabulary deriving from different 
roots, or by some multi-functioning to-be-type devices. What 
distinguishes Arabic is not that only the former takes place, 
but that the former is not overshadowed by some one dom- 

18See Graham, “ ‘Being ...’,” pp. 225,227. 
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inating to-be-type word which combines the functions. 
Thus he second grammatical feature of our discussion, the 
existential-predicative Separation, has to be stated in terms 
of the first feature, the non-singularity of a “to be.” Both 
are parts of the same picture. 

The importance of underscoring such a link between the 
two features of Arabic is that this has a bearing on how one 
would state the thesis we are presently examining. For it 
would now be too stringent to say that such and such Arabic 
philosophers (e.g., Farabi and Ibn Sina) could not escape 
making the ontological distinction between essence and 
existence because of the sharp separation—as we have 
explained it— of the predicative-existential functions.'4 
There are possibilities in the language that could have been 
resorted to which fulfill the requisite logical condition for 
forming an abstract term for being.15 

There remains one question of importance for our entire 
discussion, one which is especially relevant to the semantical 
feature of to on. How does one decide whether a given 
Arabic equivalent to to on is accurate or not, if all previous 
considerations aside, it turns out that the meaning of this 


_ Arabic term is stipulated without regard to previous usage? 


The assumption of the view as we stated it, that the term 
for existence comes from the existential side and the term 
for essence from the predicative side, seems to be that the 
meaning of the to on equivalent is ruled inaccurate on the 


“It isa misplaced compliment to credit al-Farabi... and Ibn Sina 
on with the discovery of the ontological difference between essence and 
el ; it was hee for an Arab [this must mean Arabic writer. 

aradi was a Turk and Ibn Sina a Persian 7 
Rene! ee J] to confuse them. Graham, 
: 15Of words in the natural langauge, kana, yielding kayniinah, would 
e our choice. Kana has more nearly the functions of to be in the natural 

anguage than any of the other terms we have considered. (Recall our 
ped in ch. 1) Its straddling abstract sense would be an advantage for 
: yniinah as “being.” That kawn in one use means becoming should not 
etermine what kayniinah means or will mean when used in a technical 
sense. (See our argument in the next paragraph of the main text.) In 
ae aya nalep eel of Aristotle’s Metaphysics, which is used by Ibn 

aud lor his Commentary on the Metanh sics, kayniinah i 
equivalent of einai: 997a, 35; 998a, 8. ve Sena 
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basis of some ancestral linguistic fact such as etymology. 
But surely no one would say that the Arabic word for the 
telephone, al-hatif, is inaccurate on the grounds that it comes 
from the verb root hatafa, which means to call loudly or 
shout, and one does not always shout when using the tele- 
phone. One would simply say that’ etymological affinity 
might be a useful guide in selecting a verb root from which 
to derive or coin a word, but that such ancestry is neither a 
necessary nor a sufficient condition for determining a stipu- 
lated-meaning.!¢ | 

It would be instructive for us to examine briefly the 
Arabic translation of Aristotle’s discussion of the senses of 
to on and to einai (Metaphysics, V,'7) and Ibn Rushd’s eom- 
mentary on it. In the Ishaq translation of the Metaphysics; 
V, 7, what is said there to have the various senses is “al- 
huwiyyah”, which is derived from the copula huwa. In the 
language of, the separation-of-functions thesis one could 

say that this derives from the copulative-ess..nce side. On 
the other hand, Ibn Rushd, in his commentary, prefers the 
term “al-mawjud” for the various senses, and this, it would 
be said, comes from the existential side. From Ishaq the 
translator and Ibn Rushd the philosopher-commentator we 
have two equivalents for to on which reflect the predicative- 
existential split. ee PAG, 

However, it should be noted that regardless of their lin- 
guistic ancestry, each term, “al-huwiyyah” and “al-mawjiid,” 
is proposed for all the senses distinguished by Aristotle (ex- 
cept for Ibn Rushd’s once-stated reservation that “huwiy- 
yah” does not apply to the sense of “It is true”).!7 Here 


16We followed this principle in our preference for kana, as root for 
kayniinah (see the previous note). Ibn Rushd, in the Commentary on 
the Metaphysics, where he explains his preference for al-mawjid over 
al-huwiyyah says: “Were it the case that in the tongue of the Arabs the 
noun al-mawjid referred to whatever is referred to by “shay’” (thing), 
then it would have been more appropriate than al-huwiyyah in referring 
to the ten categories. For this noun [al-mawjid] is [already] part of the 
language of the Arabs. However, since it does not have this meaning [as 
synonym for shay’], some have preferred al-huwiyyah. Therefore, if it 
[al-mawjid] is used here, it should not be understood in terms of its 
etymology (Commentary on the Metaphysics, Il, 558f.) 


“Epitome of the Metaphysics, p. 11.5: > 
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there is obvious stipulation, and one would in this case be 
begging the question if one were to judge the new use as 
inaccurate on the ground that its root or its previous mean- 
ing is such’ and such. If Ibn Rushd tells us that he uses 
al-mawyjid ”to mean ..., and he then gives the four senses 
of Aristotle, one could reply: you have distorted Aristotle, 
because “al-mawjid” means “what exists.” He will answer, 
as In fact he does,!8 that “for the populace” —i.e., the preva- 
lent or common meaning — “al-mawjiid” means such and 
such, and this is its meaning as etymologically derived 
(“mushtaqq”), but in philosophy it means... (and he would 
refer to the four senses of Aristotle). These are its meaning 
in the context of translation (“ism mangiil”).19 
That Tbn Rushd said this, and therefore was himself aware 
of the stipulative situation, fulfills one essential condition of 
stipulated meaning — namely, that the stipulator shall have 
intended the word to be used in such and such a sense. For 
even if Ibn Rushd used “al-mawjid” for Aristotle’s four _ 
Senses, he might still have misunderstood Aristotle and 
thought that the Greek philosopher was speaking about 
different sorts of existence. We needed to know that Ibn 
Rushd himself was aware that he was departing from 
common usage. 

This saves us from having to engineer a way out for the 
stipulating Arabic translator or philosopher, when the matter 
depends not on our being aware of what it is to stipulate, 
but on its being historically the case that some Arabic trans- 


Prt or philosopher was himself aware of what he was 
oing. 


18/bid., pp. 11-12. 


‘ 19We are not here necessarily endorsing either Ishaq’s or Ibn Rushd’s 
ranslation of to on. Our preference would still be for kayniinah. 


PART TWO 


CHAPTER FOUR 
FARABI AND THE CONCEPT OF BEING 


What Farabi has to say about the concept of being is of 
special historical interest for at least two reasons. First, 
Farabi seems to be the first Islamic philosopher to have 
raised the question of whether Arabic can supply adequate 
vocabulary for “being,” in view of the fact that as a semitic 
language, in contrast with the Indo-European family, it lacks 
a single, relatively central, multi-functioning device such as 
“to be.” Seeond, Farabi works very explicitly and in impor- 
tant areas of his philosophy with what is known as the 
“essence-existence distinction.” And here, too, Farabi is 
the first Islamic philosopher to have put such a distinction 
to good advantage, although, as Goichon rightly states, 
Farabi does not write as if he had discovered the distine- 
tion,! and its roots in Aristotle are well known.? The effort 
to determine who invented this gunpowder may be worth 
expending, but that is not our business here, although we 
shall make some clarifying remarks later on that may be 
relevant to that task. 

One of the aspects of Farabi’s use of the essence-existence 
distinction—and this may count as a separate and third 
reason for the historical interest in Farabi’s concept of 


1Goichon, La distinction de essence et de l'existence d‘aprés Ibn 
Sina, p. 131. Goichon relies on The Gems of Wisdom to establish that 
Farabi made the distinction. Her point holds even if The Gems is not by 
Farabi, as we shall see. For a discussion of the authorship of this work, 
see Pines in Revue des Etudes Islamiques 19 (1951): 121-26. 

*Posterior Analytics, Book II, Chapter 3, 90b,10; Book II, Chapter 
7, 92b, 3-18; Book I, Chapter 8, 93a, 6ff. 
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being—is his advocacy of the view that existence is not a 
predicate. Again, regardless of who invented this notion, 
Farabi deserves special recognition for its use. 

In this chapter we propose to do two main things: (1) 
present Farabi's discussion of the question of the Arabic 
vocabulary for “being,” and (2) discuss and clarify some 
main points regarding the “essence-existence distinction. 
Throughout, our concern will be with those aspects of 
Farabi’s thought that touch on the concept of being, the 
most general questions about being, and its modes. We will 
not, except tangentially, deal with his actual metaphysical 
theories, least of all his emanationism. The emanationist 
metaphysics, with its elaborate metaphysical bureaucracy, 
tells of the relation between one Being and other beings in 
terms of the metaphor of fayd (overflowing) rather than, 
say, the agent-instrumental metaphor. of creation, but it 
makes use of otherwise given ontological categories. It is a 
specific theory about how certain beings are related, not a 
theory about what “being” is or what its modes are. 


1 


Farabi and the Vocabulary for “To Be” | 


The background to the vocabulary problem, as Farabi 
sees it, is as follows. Arabic, as given to the philosopher 
(and translator), has no term that occupies a place corre- 
sponding to the Greek estin or the Persian hasti.3 But the 
philosopher in both metaphysics and logic needs such a 
term and needs its derivative forms.‘ Farabi then discusses 
some of the Arabic vocabulary that Arabic philosophers 
and translators of Greek adapted for the purpose at hand. 
In his commentary on Aristotle’s De Interpretatione (Kitab 
al ‘ibarah}, he discusses kana (to be) and derivatives of wyd 
(to find), most important of which are the noun al-mawjtd 
and the verbal noun al-wujid. In The Book of ‘he Letters it 
is huwa and the wjd derivatives which are highlighted, and 


3Farabi, The Book of the Letters, p. 112. 
' 4Ibidem. ee 
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there is mention but no discussion of kana. Of all these 
devices he much prefers the wjd derivatives. This is evident 
in his use of these in the actual statement of his metaphys- 
ical views. It is also evident in the philosophic vocabulary 
sections of his books from the brevity of his remarks on 
kana and huwa' relative to the space devoted to the wjd 
derivatives. Then also huwa is discussed in the section enti- 
tled al-mawjiid, and kana is explicitly referred to by the 
classification label kalimah wujidiyyah (a term for being; 
and the word for being here is a wyjd derivative). 

What strikes Farabi about al-mawjud is that the form in 
which it is used to do the work of estin and hasti is already 
derivative (mushtaqq). The same is true of the verbal noun 
al-wujid. These derivative terms were put to new tech- 
nical uses not called for in the natural language. It is here 
that Farabi calls attention to two difficulties both stemming 
from the use of derivative terms.® 

The first difficulty is that a derivative form such as al- 
mawjid suggests reference to some unspecified subject 
which is characterized by what the verbal noun al-wujttd 
denotes. In other words, al-mawjid is something that has 
wujud, and this has suggested to some that existence 
(wujtd) is like an accidental attribute in a subject, the 
mawjid.? 

The other difficulty is that al-mawjiid might be taken to 
mean “what is found” because of the meaning of the root 
verb wjd. This relative-to-man sense might prevent the 
term from having its absolute (not relative-to-man) sense of 
being and existence.® 


‘The paragraph on inna/anna with which The Book of the Letters 
opens does not treat these as kalimat wujid, although Farabi does 
connect their use with the vocabulary on being when he says that 
philosophers refer to the “ful] being” fal-wujid al-kamil) of a thing as its 
inniyyah, or its essence. (The editor reads the word as inniyyah, begin- 
ning with an “i.”) : 

*See Ibn Rushd’s reference to this, The Incoherence of the Incoher- 
ence, pp. 371f. 

"The Book of the Letters, p. 118. This view, accepted by the Mu‘ta- 
zilah and by Ibn Sina, was rejected by Farabi. 

8Ibidem. It is not clear why the difficulties are limited by Farabi to 
derivative words. The decision to use any word in a new way could 
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What Farabi wants to point out in mentioning these two 
difficulties can be stated without reference to the specific 
details of each. His point for both is that with derivative 
words such as al-mawjiid some unwanted implications by 
the specific form of the derivative word (first difficulty), or 
some carryover of meaning from ancestral root (second 
difficulty) might interfere with the intention to put that 
word to a new technical use. However, Farabi’s final point 
on this issue is that such interference should not be per- 
mitted to count, and that one should proceed to use the 
vocabulary in the technical sense, shutting off ancestral 
semantical connections.? This is a necessary condition for 
the adequacy of the philosophic vocabulary in what is obvi- 
ously a stipulative situation. 

In summary, then, Farabi’s thesis about the problem of 
the formation of the Arabic philosophical vocabulary for 
“being” is this: that Arabic was not “naturally” equipped in 
a manner corresponding to Greek (or Persian) for the devel- 
opment of terms for “being,” and that what terms were in 
fact developed must be understood in their special sense, 
free of meanings associated with their root or their gram- 
matical form. 

Despite the existential (to find) sense of the root of al- 
mawjiid, Farabi decides that the term is the one that can 
adequately do all the jobs needed. It can have the widest 
extension and refer to “anything to which reference can be 
made,”!° or it can refer collectively to all things, without 
specifying one thing to the exclusion of another. It can refer 
to whatever exists (outside the mind), whether potential or 
actual;!! it can refer to what can be said to be so, what is 


a ce 
bring about “difficulties” not unlike the ones he points out. Derivative 
words will be haunted by the meaning of the root form, and any use of a 
word, derivative or not, will be shadowed by the meaning of the pre- 
vious use. From this perspective one supposes that the case of meta- 
phor would be one in which the haunting of the past —in this instance, 
literal— meaning is both necessary and desirable. 

8The Book of the Letters, p. 114. 

10The Book of the Letters, p. 115; “refers to all under it, but none 
refer to it,” ibidem; “to all things,” ibid., 113; “a noun used analogically 
(b-ishtiraic) for all things,” ibid., pp. 115-16. 

- Wbid., 119. 
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true; and it can be used to perform the function of a 
copula. 13 
The generality of reference of al-mawjid is first intro- 
duced by asserting that it can be said of all the categories 
and applies to anything to which reference can be made 
whether that exists in a subject or not.!4 The phrase “any- 
thing to which reference can be made” is taken to mean 
whatever has an essence,” be that essence in the mind or 
outside the mind."5 This excludes the nothing or non-being, 
al-ghayr mawyjud, which in this most general sense, as the 
opposite of al-mawjid, by definition signifies the lack of 
any essense.16 The generality of reference is also indicated 
by calling al-mawjiid the most general class, although he 
does not consider it a class in the strict sense.17 
However, there is a more restricted sense of al-mawyjid 
and its opposite al-ghayr mawjid. This is the sense Farabi 
usually has in mind when al-mawyiid is not qualified either 
explicitly or by context. Al-mawjid in this sense refers to 
what has an essence “outside the self,” what exists in real- 
ity, al-mawjid fi La‘yan, as opposed to what exists in the 
mind, al-mawjud ft l-adhhan.'8 This restricted use of al- 
mawjud can apply to concrete individuals as well as to 
abstract forms (as, say, in Platonic realism, a position, how- 
ever, which Farabi does not accept).!9 It is the sense that 


127bid., 116. 


18]bid., 125; Commentary on De Interpretatione, p. 47. No mention 
is made of the function of the “is” of identity, for which al-mawjiid would 
be ill-suited. Huwa is often used in the natural language for that pur- 
pose and would be a more appropriate candidate for this function in 
logic (see Chapter One, p. 12 above). 

“The Book of the Letters, p. 115. 

157 bid., p. 116. 

Fates ‘ 
2 itpgle = adh mawjud either designates what is nothing 
oe at is in the mind but not also outside the mind; 

commentary on De Interpretatione, p. 125. 

This way of subdividing by qualifying the kind (or “locus”) of the 
mawyid makes the term “mawjiid” ontologically versatile. One can 
encompass other realms of being using the same term for all of them 
with the appropriate qualification for each: what exists in reality, in 
chon, in mythology, in potency, in actuality (see note 21 below), ete. 

See Commentaries, p. 19; see our discussion in this chapter, pp. 
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the non-philosopher is more likely to think of. This would 
account for the hesitation of “the populace” to refer to what 
exists potentially as a mawjid. They would rather call the 
potential the ghayr mawyiid, reserving the term “mawyjiud” 
for the actual.2° 

In the most general sense, the one referring to any 
essence whatever, al-mawjid is synonymous with shay’, 
thing, but it is to be preferred to the latter, since shay’ 
cannot perform the other jobs that al-mawjiid does. Of 
course, shay’ is more general than the restricted al-mawyjid, 
the one referring to what exists outside the mind. Even 
the impossible is a shay’, but cannot be a mawjiid in the 

- restricted sense.?! 

One can now talk about the sense of al-mawjid as “the 
true.” For when reference is to what does exist, then “to 
be” and “to be true” are synonymous. But when reference 
is to be made to what exists only in the mind as if it existed 
outside, then this is the meaning of the false.22 Strictly 
speaking, as Farabi himself notes, the true is equivalent to 
the mawyjid and the false to the ghayr mawjiid, but only as 
a function of man’s thinking (as to whether there is or is not 
an essence outside the self). In other words, it is a matter of 
congruence. That an island exists is not true, but when I 
think of or imagine an island, then the possibility of the 
true or false arises. Moreover, the ghayr mawjiid, as what 


57f. See also Goichon Distinction de Vessence et de l’existence, pp. 
84-85, and n.5, p. 85. 

The Book of the Letters, p. 121. Farabi notes that in Arabic when 
one wants to refer to specific cases of X being in this condition or that, 
one uses the form of the actual for both actual and potential, e.g., ‘Zayd 
(is) mayyit’, which could mean that Zayd is mortal or that he is dead. 
Philosophers have adopted this dual use and distinguish the two states 
by adding the appropriate qualification bil-quwwah (potentially) and bi 
Lfi'l (actually) . One can also use the negatives: ‘X is, but not actually’, 
or ‘X is not, in actuality’; ibidem. 

21{bid., p. 128. It should be noted that Farabi and Ibn Sina after him 
would not call the nothing a something, contra Aristotle, the Stoics, and 
Ibn Rushd. See Rescher, Studies in Arabic Philosophy, p. 74. 

2Jbid., p. 116. 

Jbid., p. 117f. One is more likely nowadays to say that truth or 
falsity, in this sense, is a property of propositions. 
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has no essence whatsoever, either in or outside the self, is 
neither true nor false. It is equivalent to “not a thing” 
(laysa bi-shay’). 

There is one further use of al-mawyjiid, and that is syn- 
tactical, as the copula in a proposition.24 Thus one can say ‘S 
mawyjid (or yijad) P’ or ‘P mawyjiid (or yiijad) in S’. How- 
ever, in his Commentary On De Interpretatione, Farabi is 
quick to warn against bringing into this function the meaning 
that something exists outside the self which the word has 
in one of its other roles. The copulative function is purely 
syntactical and there should be no semantical seepage. In 
‘Zayd is (mawjid, or yiijad) just’ the function of the wjd 
derivatives qua copula is not to claim that outside the self 
Zayd and his being just are conjoined, but merely to link a 
logical subject and a logical predicate, both of which are 
entertained “within the self.” The proposition as a whole 
can be either true or false.26 From the copulative use alone 
neither the existence of Zayd nor his actual moral char- 
acter can be inferred. Of course one may still have a theory 
about the existential import of propositions qua proposi- 
tions, but that would constitute an independent reason for 
making the move towards existence. What Farabi now is 
saying is that if al-mawyjid is “on duty” as a copula, don’t 
expect it to mix in semantical business from one of its other 
roles. Don’t make an existential inference because al-mawjiid 
happens, in addition, to be used to signify existence.2’ That 
is not its function when it is used as a copula.?8 


*47bid., p. 125. 

Commentary on De Interpretatione, p. 44, line 24. See our fur- 
ther discussion of this in Section III 5 below. 

*6Ibid., p. 125ff. 

“It would seem that Farabi would support the view concerning the 
lack of some one meaning common to all the uses of to be. 

*6On the existential-copulative ambiguity of al-mawjid, see, espe- 
cially, The Book of the Letters, pp. 126f. These two functions are explicitly 
separated in that rare and odd proposition ‘Zayd yujad mawjid’ (‘Zayd 
is existent,’ or “Zayd exists”). Commentary on De Interpretatione, pp. 
45, 46; see also Dieterici, op. cit., p. 102. 
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Essence and Existence 


What is called the essence-existence distinction has played 
an important role in the history of philosophy since the 
ancient Greek period, and particularly in medieval Muslim, 
Christian, and Jewish philosophy. Whatever the definitive 
results of the historical search for the origins of this dis- 
tinction, it would be very surprising if in the early history 
of its use. Farabi and Ibn Sina are not accorded the lion’s 
share. Of these two philosophers, Ibn Sina makes a more 
basic and extensive use of the distinction. As a result 
Farabi’s contribution could easily be overshadowed, but it 
must not be overlooked.? There should be no doubt from 


the rest of this chapter that Farabi used “the distinction” © 


explicitly, and with some sense of its importance. 

Whether one is engaged in the search for the origins of 
“the distinction” —and we are not—or one is discussing it in 
Farabi’s thought only, which we will attempt in this chap- 
ter, certain points should be kept clearly in mind. 

One should first of all take note of the ambiguity of 
the word “distinction.” For the expression “the essence- 
existence distinction” reigns over more than one meaning 
and haunts a number of philosophic issues that have bearing 
on the precise meanings of “to distinguish essence and exist- 
ence.” In other words, the expression covers a multitude of 
sins, and one cannot, as is sometimes done, use it innocently 
as if it stood for some single and simple intellectual trans- 
action. 

Our clarification will be in two stages. First we shall 
discuss the ambiguity of the term “distinction” in a rather 
broad way. Then we shall take up the main philosophic 
issues which are essence/existence-using to extract more 
precise meanings. 

When a philosopher says that essence and existence are 


2 | .. though Aristotle, Farabi or others may actually have made 
some vague remarks from which we could infer that they might have 
approved of such a distinction, this does not hold true for Ibn Sina.” 
Parviz Morewedge, The Metaphysica of Avicenna, p. 179. 
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to be “distinguished,” one minimal (and obvious) thing he 
has in mind is that the terms—or their delegate questions: 
‘What is X? and ‘Is there an X?—have different senses. 
Thus “to distinguish” would mean “to declare a difference 
in meaning or designation.” This is the sense we used when 
we introduced the discussion of this section. But for a meta- 
physician, of course, a minimal purpose in doing this is to 
point to a difference between two (related) aspects of being. 
This is part of the philosophic import in differentiating the 
designation of the two terms “essence” and “existence” and 
is what gives them different denotations. 

Yet a metaphysician wants to do more. For in his theory 
of being he wants to tell us how the two aspects are related. 
Perhaps all would agree that the questions ‘What is X?’ and 
‘Is there an X?’ have different meanings, and thus all agree 
that in this sense of “to distinguish” essence and existence 
are to be distinguished. Thus it is fair to assume that a 
distinction in this minimal sense would always be implied 
by theorists of being no matter how they, as theorists, 
conceive the relation between the two aspects. Even those 
who claim that in God essence and existence are “identi- 
fied” could not even make their point unless the distinction 
in designation were implied. For surely that “identifier” is 
not saying that “essence” and “existence” are synonyms. 
Note, further, that one describes what that theorist does 
by the term “identified.” One does not say he confused 
essence and existence. 

In presenting Aristotle’s views, one writer says: “Aris- 
totle definitely does not uphold a distinction between essence 
and existence in what already exists.”30 One immediately 
realizes that the word “distinction” is used in a different 
sense from the one we have already discussed. It is perhaps 
the sense most pertinent in the literature. We shall call this 
second sense the making of a theoretical distinction, or a 
distinction in a theory. For here we are not talking about a 

semantical or logical distinction that may be used in a the- 
ory, rather it already is a theory. To oppose this theoretical 
distinction is to propose another theory of being, whereas 


Morewedge, op. cit., p. 185. ; 
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to oppose the “distinction” in our first sense is just to be 
confused. 

Roughly, at first, this second sense of “distinction” appears 
a little clearer in the relational adjective “distinct,” which 
could mean “separate from.” The meaning could also be 
suggested by the expression “the one without the other.” 
For anyone to oppose the distinction he has to claim that in 
such and such cases essence and existence cannot be sepa- 
rated, the one cannot be “without” the other, or that the 
two are “identical.” Thus to uphold or to oppose the distinc- 
tion between essence and existence is to state a theory 
about how the two aspects of being are related. It should be 
clear so far that one can distinguish essence and existence 
in the first way—as everyone who knows the language 
must—and yet in his theory of being claim that the two 
aspects of being are or are not “separate,” or, are or are not 
“identical.” 

What makes this second use of “distinction” far from 
easy to clarify at one stroke is that its precise meaning, or 


meanings, we should say, depend on each of the philosophic — 


issues in which the essence-existence distinction (in the 
first sense) occurs. We shall now proceed to discuss some of 
these issues not only in order to clarify more precisely this 
second sort of “distinction,” but also to examine Farabi’s 


views on those issues. This will round out our analysis of | 


Farabi’s concept of being. 


3 


1. God. Essence and Existence. 


One chance for the use of the distinction comes in some 
of Farabi’s subdivisions of types of actual existence. This 
may be introduced first in terms that do not call on that 
distinction. 

One way of subdividing what al-mawyid in the restricted 
sense refers to is in terms of (a) what is now actual and (b) 
what is always actual.3! If the “always” is taken literally 


31The Book of the Letters, p. 121. 
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and strictly, then only God is in this class, whereas if the 
“now” is understood to mean at some time but not at 
another, then this applies to all things other than God. 

This split is more fundamentally described by Farabi as 
the split between necessary (lazim) and possible being 
(mumkin}.® This is also described as the difference between 
what is necessary through itself and what is necessary 
through another, for the possible is caused, and what is 
caused is necessary through another.3 

Perhaps the historically most important way in which 
Farabi describes this dichotomy makes use of the distinc- 
tion between essence and existence. The Necessary Being 
(wajib al-wujiid) is one “whose ipseity fanniyyah) is exist- 
ence.”*4 In the case of possible being existence is not an 
essential property. As a matter of fact, existence is not a 
property at all in the case of possible being. 

This commits Farabi to the view that in the ease of God 
existence (strictly speaking, necessary existence) is a prop- 
erty, a real predicate, and it is an exception he is prepared 
to make. 


Existence is one of the necessitating conditions of essences not 
one of their constitutives. But the decision in the case of the 
First, who has no essence except His existence, affirms that 
existence can have a reality as a property —and the property in 


this case is existence—although existence is not (ordinarily) 
so.35 


Ordinarily, then, that is, in the case of things other than 
God, existence is not a property. Existence may appear as a 
logical predicate, but it cannot be a real predicate.3¢ Here is 


Among other places, see The Choice Questions, p. 57; also Com- 
mentaries, p. 5, and Explanation of the Treatise of Zeno, p. 3. 

3The Choice Questions, p. 57. 

4Commentaries, p. 6, Hearty Pleas, p. 3. In the Commentary on De 
Interpretatione, p. 2061, line 24, anniyyah is used synonymously with 


-mahiyyah. However, see p. 18 above, and note 20, Ch. 1, on anniyyah. 


Commentaries, p. 6. 
% Answers to Questions Put to Him (No. 16), p. 90. See also Rescher’s 


ao and discussion in Studies in the History of Arabic Logic, p. 
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the relevant passage as we translate it from the Dieterici 

text: 
He was asked about the proposition ‘Man exists’ as to whether 
it has a predicate or not. He replied: this is a question on which 
the ancients and the moderns disagreed. Some said it has no 
predicate, some said it does. To my mind both are correct, each 
in a way. For this proposition, and its like, if it is considered by 
a natural scientist who investigates matters (of fact), then it 
has no predicate, for the existence of a thing is nothing but the 
thing itself, while a predicate has to be affirmed or denied of a 
thing. In this way it is not a proposition with a predicate. 
However, if a logician investigates it, then he finds it composed 
of two terms which are its parts and that it (the proposition) is 
liable to truth and falsehood. In this respect it has a predicate, 
and both assertions are correct, but each in a certain respect.3” 

To deny that existence is a property is to deny that exist- 
ence can appear in the description of anything, and if the 
description is of the nature or essence of something, then 
this is to deny, as Farabi does, that existence can be “part 
of” the essence of anything. Here essence and existence are 
kept logically distinct. In the case of God an exception is 
made, and necessary or uncaused® existence is precisely 
what makes God the being He is and different from all else. 

About this it is often said that in God essence and exist- 
ence are “identified,” or in Him the two “coincide.”®9 They 
are no longer “distinct.” This is not to say, of course, that ‘Is 
X? and ‘What is X?’ have lost their distinct meaning, for it 
is precisely because we have kept their meanings distinct 
that there is any point at all in saying that essence and 
existence are identical in God. As we pointed out earlier, 
we say that these two aspects have been identified (in God), 
not confused. Thus the expression “to identify essence and 
existence” can be misleading. What one does when one 
“identifies” essence and existence in God is to claim in one’s 

theory of being that the reference to God’s mode of exist- 


Answers to Questions Put to Him, loc. cit. Our translation differs 
very slightly from that of Rescher. 

For the rendering of necessary existence as uncaused existence, 
see A Treatise on Establishing Distinctions, p. 2. 

89See the article “mantik” by Van den Bergh, Encyclopedia of Islam, 
Vol. III, p. 259. 
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ence as necessary or uncaused shall count as a proper answer 
to the question about His unique nature. It is to make God’s 
existence defining of His nature, a logically necessary con- 
dition. This move is not allowed in an inquiry about the 
nature of anything else. 

In the context of this first philosophical issue of whether 
existence ever “enters into” the nature of a thing, to dis- 
tinguish essence and existence, or to separate one from the 
other, Is to keep them logically distinct, in the sense that 
the existence of X is forbidden from being used in answering 
the question about the nature of X. To identify the two, in 
the context of this issue, is to make the existence of X 
constitutive of its nature. We shall see in our chapter on Ibn 
Rushd and Mulla Sadra that the “identification” of essence 
and existence in contingent things means something else. 


2. Essences and Existents. 


One speaks of the relation between essence and exist- 
ence in the controversy over whether essences “exist” inde- 
pendently of individual things. 

This sort of issue concerns the relation between an essence 
qua universal, e.g., redness, and particular things, not the 
relation between the essence of some particular thing and 
the existence of that thing. The latter contrast is what 
concerned us in the case of God. Furthermore, and strictly 
speaking, it is the relation between an essence or essences 
and existents. It is only by abstraction that one can speak 
of a relation between essence and existence. 

The issue here, as it concerns the more precise meanings 
of distinction,” is whether essences or universals have an 
ontological mode of existence that is independent of (“by 
themselves”) or separate from individual existents, and 
independent of the human mind. Thus, to uphold a “distinc- 
tion” on this issue is to maintain the ontological separateness 
of essences from things. To opposite it is to deny that 
essences can exist independently of individual things (unless 
it be in the mind, and this is the subject of the issue after 
the next). 

Moreover, in the previous issue the essence of something 
was the primary point of reference, and it was the exist- 
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ence of that thing that was being considered for inclusion 
or exclusion in its essence. And it was this feature of what 
is to be admitted into the nature of a thing that led us to 
speak of the logical character of the meaning of “distinc- 
tion” under this philosophic issue. On the other hand, in the 
second issue the point of consideration is reversed. For the 
existent is now posited as the point of reference, and it is 
the possibility of essences apart from the individual exist- 
ents which is being discussed. And the question of whether 
two sorts of beings are separable in their mode of existence 
gives the ontological character to the meaning of “distinc- 
tion” under this second issue. 

Now Farabi has less to say than Ibn Sina on the nominalist- 
realist-conceptualist controversy, although, as with most 
other issues, the seeds which germinate in Ibn Sina are 
contained in Farabi. 

We agree with Madkour that it would be difficult to fit 
any of the Muslim philosophers neatly into any of the tradi- 
tional positions in Western philosophy on the issue of uni- 
versals. According to Farabi, ideas or forms have a threefold 
mode of existence: (1) Apart from things, out “in God,”4! 
(2) in things,#? and (3) abstracted, in the (human) mind.® 
This seems to combine elements of realism and concep- 
tualism while avoiding nominalism. We shall postpone the 
fuller discussion of essences as universals until our chapter 
on Ibn Sina. 


3. Identification in Things. 


In some theories of being, essence and existence are said 
to be “identical” in (contingent) things. Their identity in 
things is said to contrast with their difference in the mind. 
This in effect acknowledges that there continues to be a 
difference in meaning or definition even when there is iden- 
tity in the ontological realm. 


400, Organon d’Aristote dans le monde arabe, pp. 142-43. 

41In Dieterici, op. cit., pp. 28-29, and p. 47. 

42Jbid., pp. 87, 89; see also Opinions of the People of the Virtuous 
City, p. 47. 

43] bid., p. 42ff. 
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Furthermore, under the previous issue the essence is the 
universal, and the question was whether universal essences 
could in any way exist separately or independently of indi- 
vidual things. But for the identity theory before us now, 
the essence in question is the essence of a particular indi- 
vidual thing, the essence as instantiated in this or that 
particular thing. The identification thesis is that in any 
given individual thing its essence and its existence are one 
and the same ontological fact about that thing. This theory 
of being is a kind of ontological monism which rejects the 
view that a thing is composed of two elements, essence and 
existence, the one added to the other. Ibn Sina is said 
to have held this compositional view.“4 Ibn Rushd fought 
against it. So did Mulla Sadra. 

One thing that could be meant by the identity of essence 
and existence in things is this. The aspect of a thing, a 
horse, which we refer to as the existence of this horse, and 
the aspect which is the instantiation of horseness (here-now) 
are one and the same aspect of the horse. Or, in other 
words, the two statements: ‘There is a horse (here-now)’ 
and ‘Horseness is instantiated (in this horse)’ report one 
and the same ontological fact. In Ibn Rushd, as we shall see, 
this identification appears usually in terms of a thesis about 
the relation of existence to “a thing.” Existence is not an 
element added to a thing, rather “it is that thing.” In Sadra 
It 1s stated more explicitly as the identity between the 
essence of a thing and the existence of that thing. 

Earlier we explained the identity of essence and exist- 
ence in God as the view that God’s necessary existence is 
(the “is” of identity) His essence. The context in which one 
asserts this identity relation is one which inquires into the 
nature of God. However, in the case of contingent things 
we tannot speak of the existence of a horse as the essence 
of a horse. Therefore, if the existence and essence of a 


“4We shall see in Chapter Six whether this is true, and, if so, in 
what sense. One would have said that Farabi maintained the same view 
of things as composed of essence and existence, except that the most 
explicit source is The Gems of Wisdom in Dieterici, op. cit., p. 66f, and 


doubt has been expressed about Farabi’s authorship of this work (See 
Note 1 above). 
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horse are to be related in any positive way, let alone identi- 
fied, the context cannot be the concern with the nature of a 
horse. Existence stands no chance of even coming to our 
attention except to be pushed aside. Rather, the question of 
whether essence and existence are identical in contingent 
things comes into the discussion when the issue is whether 
essence and existence are to be construed in the manner of 
ingredients out of which things are composed. 

In any case the sense of “identical” here is one where the 
two descriptions, one in the vocabulary of essence (“Horse- 
ness is instantiated”) and one in the vocabulary of exist- 
ence (‘There is a horse’) refer to one and the same ontolog- 
ical fact. The dual description does not imply an ontological 
duality, rather there is one and the same state of affairs 
denoted by each. 


4. Essence, Conception, and Existence. 


One form of the relation between essence and existence 
is raised by the following question. Can one conceive or 
entertain in thought the essence of something without 
regard to the issue of that thing’s existence? Here one 
attends exclusively to what a thing is, bracketing for the 
moment the question of whether it exists. That thing may 
happen to be an existing thing or it may be fictitious. A 
more restricted variant of this would be whether one can 
entertain in thought the essence of what one knows or 
believes does not in fact exist.“ In either case it is hard to 
see how any philosopher would not give an affirmative 
answer. Those who would suggest that when we think of 
something, then it must exist, at least in the mind, are 
talking about something else. The original questions of this 
section concerned objective existence. . 

Farabi would think it possible to entertain in thought 
some essence which is not instantiated,““ and both he and 

“Both variants are different from the problem in classical empiri- 
cism of whether one can conceive or imagine something if the elements 
out of which that conception is constructed have not at the same time 
been derived from sense experience. 

See Commentaries, pp. 17, 19; also The Gems of Wisdom in Di- 
eterici, op. cit., p. 66. 
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Ibn Sina would claim this to be possible because existence 
Is, according to them, not a constitutive element of the 
nature of anything. But-here there is a confusion. For 
even if existence were to be part of the essence which we 
have in our mind, it still would not follow that the idea of 
that essence-cum-existent has a counterpart in reality. The 
idea of God as a-being-whose-essence-is-existence is no 
exception.47 

To say that essence and existence are distinct under the 
present issue is not to talk about how the two aspects of 
being are related by themselves, as it were, without the 
intervention of our thinking. Rather, it is simply to claim 


that we can entertain in thought the nature of something 


either without regard to the question of its existence, or 
when it does not exist.‘ And one can claim that this thought 
acrobatic” is possible regardless of how else one conceives 
the relation between essence and existence. For whether 
according to one’s world-picture essences subsist by them- 
selves or are only in things, whether existence is or is not 
part of the nature of a thing, I can still sit under a tree and 
entertain in thought whatever I fancy. I can even compose 
in my mind the idea of a being whose essence is necessary 
existence, or whose essence is possible existence, or whose 
essence is neither; and there may or may not be existents 
answering to these ideas or essences in my mind. 

It should be noted that the current issue has a one-way 
character to it, for we usually do not ask whether we can 
conceive of an existent that has no essence. If we do, then 
we-have a different question on our hands. And the latter 


“See “Existence, Predication and the Ontological Argument” by 
Jerome Shaffer, Mind, New Series 71, 283 (1962). Of course it is a 
different matter whether Farabi or Ibn Sina would accept this (see 
Chapter Five below, pp. 84-85). 

“This is the sense Morewedge has in mind when, summarizing Ibn 
Sina, he says that “essence is different from existence, for we can 
analyze essences wthout referring to any existents.” Earlier he says: 
‘In this sense, existence and essence are not identical,” op. cit., p. 185. 
The “difference” and lack of “identity” here between essence and exist- 
ence refer to the possibility of thinking about the one, essence, without 
referring to the other, existence, nor implying anything about whether 
existence obtains or not. 
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question, whatever it means, would be still different from 
the question of whether there can be (versus whether we 
can conceive of) pure existents—some kind of counterpart 
to pure essences. Two cases come to mind which sound like 
claims that there are existents which have no essence. First, 
God is said to be pure existence without essence (mahiyyah). 
But the lack of essence here is a technical point. God has no 
essence’ means that He has no genus-cum-differentia, which 

is what other beings have.” All would rush to tell us, how- 
~ ever, that God is the necessary being; that is what He is. 
As Farabi would say: “God has no essence except that He is 
the Necessary Being.” The other case is the claim by people 
like Sartre that man has no essence; first he exists and 
then gives himself an essence. But the denial of essence 
here also means something special. Man has no essence or 
blueprint set for him before-hand (by God). Thus it looks as 
if one can safely retain the ancient view that to be is to be 
something. 


5. Knowledge and Existence. 


In the Posterior Analytics Aristotle asks whether it is 
possible to know what a thing is without knowing that it is. 
Although one cannot say that this question especially pre- 
occupies Farabi, we shall briefly discuss it here in its Aris- 
totelian setting, but only in order to note yet another issue 
in which essence and existencg are related within a theory 
and another manner in which the relation may be seen. 

In asking this question Aristotle is so far assuming at 
least a distinction in meaning between what a thing is and 
whether it is. But then in the affirmative answer to his 
query he explains: “. . . for no one knows the nature of what 
does not exist.”5° Here in his theory about the nature of 


49 Pleas, p. 3. When Ghazali criticizes the philosophers’ claim 
ious oe Sones and says “Existence without quiddity or essence 
cannot be conceived . . . for to deny quiddity is to deny the real essence 
... nothing remains but the word ‘existence’,” Ibn Rushd, in reply, ex- 
plains the Philosophers’ claim: “But the philosophers do not assume es 
existent absolutely without a quiddity: they only assume that it has pg 
a quiddity like the quiddities of the other existents. Sura : 
Incoherence of the Incoherence, van den Bergh translation, Vol. I., 

. 239-40. 
cheep Analytics, Book II, Chapter 7, 92b, 3-7. 
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knowledge he is making an assumption about the logical 
relation between our knowledge of the essence of a thing 
and its existence: that our knowledge of the former entails 
the latter. The knowledge of which he speaks, “genuine 
knowledge,” as he calls it, is a knowledge of the “essential 
nature” of things. Of course, “one can know the meaning of 
the phrase or name ‘goat-stag’ but not what the essential 
nature of a goat-stag is.”51 There are goats and there are 
stags, but there are no goat-stags. 

It would be imprecise to say that Aristotle’s claim here is 
in itself a claim about the relation between essence and 
existence. For as we have just seen, it is directly a claim 
about the relation between our knowledge of the essence of 
X and the existence of X. If one speaks of “inseparability” 
here, it is the sort characteristic of logical entailment. It is 
our knowledge of X of the Special sort (scientific knowl- 
edge) which entails the existence of X. 

This inseparability of our knowledge of essence from 
existence in the end presupposes an Aristotelian doctrine 
which bears more directly on the relation between essence 
and existence: the ontological inseparability of those two 
aspects of being. This serves as the implied premise in the 


passage from the knowledge of essences to the existence of. 
what answers to them. 


6. Predication and Existence. 


In taking up the question of the existential import of 
certain propositions we shall select only the case of sin- 
gular propositions. For our point is not to explore the sub- 
ject as a whole, but to give ourselves another issue for the 
clarification of the relation between essence and existence. 
For this reason we include this topic here and not in our 
chapter on Ibn Sina, in spite of the fact that the latter 
philosopher has material of interest on the subject. Besides, 
this will release our next chapter for other, more central, 
issues in Ibn Sina’s thought. In the present chapter it will 
be obvious that Farabi essentially reiterates the Aristote- 
lian position. But since our interest here is to explain the 
meanings of “distinction” in talking about the relation 


5 bidem, 
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between essences and existence, as well as to analyze 
Farabi's thought on that relation, the coincidence with Aris- 
totle will be assumed, but not belabored. 

a. At the purely subjective level a proposition is consid- 
ered by Farabi simply as the connecting of two ideas, or 
“essences” as he calls them, entertained by the mind of the 
“proposer”: the idea of some subject and the idea of some 
predicate. At this level the w7d derivative which functions 
as copula is purely syntactical and must be stripped of any 
existential function. In ‘Zayd yiijadu Gdila.:’, at this level of 
consideration, the actual existence of Zayd and his actually 
being just are neither affirmed nor implied. 

In effect, the point so far amounts to having the subject 
and its properties entertained in thought without regard to 
the question of the truth of the proposition formed, or the 
implied existence of what is referred to by the subject- 
term. This makes it subject matter for our previous issue, 
the third, on the possibility of conceiving essence indepen- 
dently of the question of existence, except that now the 
point is recast in the language of subjective ideas in the 
mind and the logical terms of a proposition and its units. 
Farabi could have chosen examples of assertions about chi- 
meras, except that his point has more force since the Zayd 
example he uses is the very one that, given another level of 
consideration, would be imbued with existential import. 

Due to the ambiguity in the function of wd derivatives 
as between the purely copulative, syntactical, on the one 
hand, and the predicative, existential, on the other, Farabi 
maintains that some people have been led to believe that 
statements like ‘Zayd is (yiijad) just’ necessarily imply that 
Zayd exists outside one’s thought. Similarly the contradic- 
tory ‘Zayd is not just’ is taken to deny that the real Zayd is 
just. Since the affirmative was taken to require the exist- 
ence of Zayd to be true, it was then thought that the affirm- 
ative would be false if Zayd had long since died. 


52The Book of the Letters, pp. 125-27, where the point is made of 
this level before introducing truth-value and the question of existence 
into the dicussion. The Commentary on De Interpretaione, pp. 160ff, on 
the other hand, introduces truth-value from the start. 

58The Book of the Letters, pp. 126f. 
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In view of the fact that in other places in his writing 
Farabi concurs with what he has just declared an unjustified 
inference by some, the explanation would seem to be that 
Farabi in this section of The Book of the Letters is consid- 
ering the proposition, first on a purely mental level. Thus 
his point should be understood not as denying that the 
predicative construction can ever have existential import, 
but merely that the copulative-syntactical function, as such, 
of wj7d derivatives does not serve nor imply an existential 
function. This should be clear from the fact that in this 
section of The Book of the Letters he is discussing only the 
copulative function of w7d derivatives, having just finished 
discussing, each in turn, the other functions. However, it 
must be said that although he had talked about “mawjiid” as 
a term, meaning existence, he does not in The Book of 
the Letters discuss the use of wjd derivatives when they 
occur in a predicative construction which has existential 
import. For this we have to turn to the Commentary On De 
Interpretatione. 

b. In this book, Farabi immediately brings in the truth- 
value and existential import of both affirmative and nega- 
tive predication. This he must do, for after all the usual 
point of joining subjects and predicates is not just to delight 
in mental collages, but to describe the world. 

Now in a straightforward predicative construction such 
as ‘Homer is a poet’ it is possible to assign truth-value to 
that proposition even when it is the case that Homer does 
not now exist. Similarly one can deny a predicate of some 
subject, as in ‘Zayd is not a wall’—and this would be true— 
when it is the case that Zayd is before us alive and kicking. 
Thus affirmative (singular) predication can be true when 
the subject does not now exist, just as negative predicative 
judgments can be true when the subject does exist. Of course 
it would be false simply to assert the existence of Homer 
when he does not now exist, or to deny Zayd’s existence 
absolutely (ghayr mawyiid ‘ala l-itlag) when he does.®4 

Farabi explains in the Commentary On De Interpreta- 
tione, that in a predicative construction the “is,” or wjd 


“Commentary on De Interpretatione, p. 161. 
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derivative, “bears on the subject accidentally”; the attribu- 
tion is “for the sake of what is other than the self of the 
subject.”®5 It does not affirm the reality of his individual 
essence, but merely tells how he is. It does not affirm the 
being of Homer, but his being a poet.*6 Homer’s being a 
poet can be true regardless of whether Homer exists now 
or has long since been dead. Thus from ‘Homer is a poet’ 
one cannot infer ‘Homer is’. 

c. Suppose the w7d derivative were existential and in a 
sense did “bear on the very self” of the subject, but not in 
the way an essential predicate does, for example as in ‘Man 
is rational’, then one possibility would be ‘Zayd yujad 
mawjid’. More likely the less awkward ‘Zayd yijad’ would 
be used, and the ytjad being a verb would make a copula 
unnecessary. Here, Farabi would say, the yijad is itself a 
predicate and is not functioning “for the sake of another” as 
in ‘Zayd is (yujad) just.57 However, whether it is ‘Zayd 
yujad mawjud’ or simply ‘Zayd yijad’, we no longer have 
the case of singular affirmative predication with existential 
import. We have straightforward existential statements. 

d. More complicated than ‘Homer is a poet’ (in “b.” above) 
is the case of the two pairs of statements which Aristotle 
considers in the Categories: ‘Socrates is well’ and ‘Socrates 
is ill on the one hand, and ‘Socrates is ill’ and ‘Socrates is 
not ill’ on the other. The latter are more truly contradic- 
tory. If one in this pair is true, the other would have to be 
false, and this would be the case whether Socrates exists or 
not. However, the statements of the first pair could both be 
false if Socrates did not exist. Farabi repeats these points 
in his Commentary On De Interpretatione,® using the same 
examples. Farabi also considers the two negative statements 
‘Socrates is not just’ and ‘Socrates is not unjust’. Both would 
be true after his death. 


55/bid., p. 44. 

56Aristotle De Interpretatione, Chapter 11, 21a, lines 25 ff; Farabi 
Commentary on De Interpretatione, 1608. 

Commentary on De Interpretatione, pp. 44-45. 

5813b, 26-32. 

59, P. 203. 

6Jbid., p. 214 
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Farabi maintains, then, that affirmative singular proposi- 
tions which are not “de-existentialized” by some considera- 
tion (as in “a.” and “b.” above) cannot be true if the subject 
does not in fact exist. Of course they may be false if the 
subject does exist. On the other hand, negative singular 
propositions may be true if the subject does not exist. 

In Farabi’s discussion of negative predication he distin- 
guishes, following Aristotle, between statements like ‘S is 
not P’ and ‘S is non-P’.6! One difference may be seen in the 
following. What is non-rational is still animal: what is not 
rational may not be. Moreover, ‘S is non-P’ is affirmative,§ 
but is not contradicted by ‘S is not P.’ This is unlike the 
relation between the pair ‘S is a just person’ and its contra- 
dictory ‘S is not a just person’. In the case of the second 
pair, if one is true, the other has to be false. But for the first 
pair this is not so. Suppose “this wood” were the subject. 
Then we have: ‘This wood is a just person’, which is false. 
But so is ‘This wood is a non-just person’. But they could 
not both be false if they were contradictories.® 

By way of confirming further the affirmative character 
of ‘S is non-P’, Farabi maintains that the denial of that 
statement ‘S is not non-P’ is true if the subject does not 
exist,64 and thus behaves like ‘Socrates is not just’. For if 
Socrates does not exist, he cannot even be just. 

e. We come now to the question of the precise nature of 
the relation between essence and existence and the meaning 
of “distinction” as it relates to the issue of the existential 
Import of predication. Very briefly, if one maintains, as 
Farabi does, that certain propositions in the predicative 
construction have existential import, then the meaning is 
as follows: the existential statement is logically entailed by 
the statement in the predicative construction. 


The form “non-P” is called al-ism al-ghayr muhaggal (the indefi- 
nite), (Aristotle, De Interpretatione, Chapter 2, 16a, 30-32, Farabi, Com- 
mentary on De Interpretatione, 32, 37). In this term of negation in 
Arabic is either “ghayr” or “la”: for “S is not P,” it is usually “laysa.”” See 
Goichon Livre des directives et remarques n. 6, p. 126. 

Commentary on De Interpretatione, p. 123. 
88/bid., p. 124. 
“Commentary on De Interpretatione, p. 125. 
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The next step is to connect predication with essence so 
that we can state the relation as obtaining between essence 
and existence. As we have seen (in “a.” above) a proposi- 
tion is, at the least, the linking in the mae of “two essences,” 
(mahiyyatan), as Farabi calls the subject and predicate at 
this level. The subject as an individual would have an indi- 
vidual essence, or dhat as entertained in the mind. The 
predicate would name an essence, or a universal, as implied 
in “just,” “healthy,” and so forth. In those cases where ‘S is 
P’ entails ‘S is’ one can speak—tenuously, I must admit — of 
a relation between essence and existence. But it is a rela- 
tion brought on by the relation of logical entailment between 
two propositions. If one wishes to speak of a relation be- 
tween essence and existence here, it is only via the relation 
which obtains between the two propositions. The logical 
entailment or logical inseparability could be said to bring 
on, indirectly, a sort of inseparability between some essence 
and its existence, if one accepts the relation explained 
between essence and the predicative proposition on the one 
hand, and existence and the inferred existential proposi- 
tion, on the other. 

It must be noted of course that in the examples of propo- 
sitions with existential import it is the existence of the 
subject which is inferred. The existence of the essence 
denoted by the predicate would be smuggled in with the 
existence of the subject-counterpart if the predicative prop- 
osition is known to be true. 

7. To sum up. From our analytic survey we have come 
upon the following meanings for “to maintain (or deny) the 
distinction between essence and existence.” 


1. To assign different designations to “essence” and “exist- 
ence,” or to the questions ‘What is X?’ and ‘Is X? To deny 
the distinction would be to declare the two terms synony- 
mous, but this is to be confused about the language. We can 
think of no one who has rejected the distinction, in this 
sense, between essence and existence. There is no mercy 
here. One observes the distinction, or one is mixed up. 

2. In one’s philosophical theory one may claim that essence 
and existence are or are not separable. The separation or 
non-separation can be as to a) whether existence is part of 
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the essence of anything; b) whether essences subsist apart 
from individual existents; c) whether one can conceive of 
an essence apart from the question of its instantiation; d) 
whether knowledge of the essence of X requires the exist- 
ence of X; and e) whether affirmative and negative propo- 
sitions have existential import. These varieties of separation 
or non-separation yielded two specific types of connection: 
the ontological separateness or non-separateness in the 
mode of being of essence and existence (primarily 2, but 
presupposed in 4) and the logical relatedness of implicates 
(1, 4 and 5). For issue 3 there is an implied separation 
between the realm of conception by the mind, and the realm 
of objective existence. This turned out to be neutral with 
respect to the issue of ontological separateness. 


3. Finally, in the case where the distinction and with it the 
compositional picture of contingent things are rejected in 
the name of the identity of essence and existence, we still 
have a semantical differentiation between essence and exist- 
ence, but a one and sameness in ontological reference. 


CHAPTER FIVE 
IBN SINA 


1 


In Ibn Sina one does not quite find Farabi’s sense of the 
vocabulary-for-being problem. One simply finds remarks 
on the differences between Arabic, on the one hand, and 
Greek and Persian, on the other, on the subject of the 
copula. Perhaps Ibn Sina felt that his predecessor has aleady 
discussed the related issues and adopted a sensible policy 
about them, for in his Arabic writings Ibn Sina seems to 
share Farabi’s preference for the wyd derivatives: yiijad, 
al-wujiid, and al-mawyjiid in both logic and metaphysics.! 
However, Ibn Sina sometimes uses vocabulary not espe- 
ciaily patronized by Farabi for some of the sub-concepts of 
being, such as al-‘ays, al-ithbat, al-hasil, ta‘yin, and so on.2 

In his Persian work The Book of Scientific Knowledge? 
he uses hasti for the general sense of being, and reserves 
the terms “wujiid” and “mawjiid” for existence. This cer- 
tainly made it possible to avoid some likely confusion in 
those passages where one has to speak of being, existence, 
and the copula all with wd derivatives. But that confusion, 
if it does occur, is self-inflicted and avoidable. For as we 
have seen in the first and third chapters, the different func- 


1In the logic sections of his works Ibn Sina mentions the fact that a 
copula is not necessary for the construction of the Arabic sentence, and 
that such terms as huwa and kana may be used or omitted. (See The 
Book of Remarks and Admonitions, Vol. I., Pt. 1, fasl 7, p. 285.) 

*In this area one just defers to Amelie-Marie Goichon and her thor- 
ough works on Ibn Sina’s philosophy and philosophic vocabulary. See 
especially Distinction and Lexique, passim. 

3We have referred to the English translation of the metaphysics sec- 
tion of the Danish Nama-i ‘ala’i by Morewedge and have benefited trom 
the Introduction and Commentary. 
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tions of “to be” could be served by words stemming from 
different roots. Thus kayniinah could have been used for 
the general sense of being, al-wujud for existence, and so 
on. In any case, for both the Persian and the Arabic, merely 
to have two different root words for two different things or 
different aspects is not thereby to have supplied a precise 
distinction, any more than to have two words stemming 
from the same root necessarily lands one in inaccuracy or 
confusion. 

Ibn Sina clearly makes up for the relative lack of preoc- 
cupation with the linguistics of being by his profound sense 
for being and its primacy in metaphysics. The philosophic 
reader of Ibn Sina is also amply rewarded by the abun- 
dance of arguments for the claims he makes. In this respect 
Ibn Sina is a veritable philosophers’ philosopher. 


Being 


1. One of the things stressed by Ibn Sina about being is 
its primary familiarity. In the psychology of knowledge this 
means that it is a primary intuition of the soul. It can impress 
itself upon the soul in a direct and primary way. It can be 
known without the mediation of any other principle or con- 
cept. This it shares with the necessary and with “thing.”5 

In the analysis of ideas the idea of being is primitive. 
There is nothing more familiar than it in terms of which it 
can be explained. Thus no proposed definition of being can 
be truly informative, and all attempts at defining “being” 
are essentially circular.6 For one will have to use terms 
with equivalent or near-equivalent extension, like shay’ 


4“Tartasimu r-tisiman awwaliyyan,” The Book of Healing, I, 5, p. 
29. (Note on references to The Book of Healing: “I” for the chapter 
(magalah), “5S” for the section (faglj. All references are to the meta- 
physics portion (al-ilahiyyat). When the reference is to the second or 
later volumes of the printed edition, this will be indicated.) 

5The Book of Healing, ibidem. , 

SIbid., p. 30. 
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(thing) and its equivalents such as ‘amr’ (matter, thing) or 
ma (that which) or al-ladhi (the one which), in order to 
initially set up before us that to which “being” preeminently 
applies. But these are all terms which invoke or presuppose 
being. 

This feature of definitional primitiveness is repeated in 
turn for the word “shay’,” which is considered by Ibn Sina 
as an extentional synonym for “being,” and with it the 
same circularity is encountered. Suppose one considers the 
traditional definition of “shay’” current among the theolo- 
gians as “that about which something could be said” fal- 
ladht yasuhhu ‘anhu l-khabar). In this formula we have 
already used “that... which” (al-ladhi), which is a synonym 
for shay’. How, then, can “shay’” be properly defined if the 
definiens is itself defined by the concept of shay’? The above 
definition would simply amount to saying that a shay’ isa 
shay’ about which something could be said.7 

2. The primary familiarity of al-mawjiid—the primacy of 
its knowability and its primitiveness in definition —is a func- 
tion of another and more important feature of being: its 
generality. For there is nothing (no thing) in which being is 
not involved. 

Sometimes Ibn Sina speaks of al-mawjiid as the most 
general concept without mentioning whether anything else 
shares this privilege.? At other times, however, al-mawjid 
appears as one of the most general concepts, sharing gen- 
erality with “al-shay’, al-wahid, wa ghayruhu (“the one, the 
thing, and the like”),!° or al-wihdah (unity), or al-wahid 
(the one).!2 However, “the one” must be said to have a 
derivative or parasitic generality in that it itself is one of 
the special accidents of being (al-‘awarid al-khaggah}.'3 Al- 


UIbidem. 

8Ibid., p. 32. 

*. .. for there is nothing more general /a‘amm/) than al-mawjid,” 
ibid., 2, p. 14. The same point is made about hast? in The Book of 
Scientific Knowledge (Danish-namaj, Morewedge-translated text, p. 3. 

0The Book of Healing, I, 5, p.30. 

Nbid., 2, p. 15. 

127b1d., III, 2, p. 103. 

18Jbid., I, 2, p. 13. 
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mawjud is the logically prior concept, and consequently its 
generality is also logically prior. In The Book of Salvation 
(p. 220) we are explicitly told that al-wujiid is more general 
than the one and the many. 


Being, Thing, and the Nothing 


For Ibn Sina being and thing are co-extensive, and this is 
most easily seen in their opposition to the nothing, the 
ghayr mawjid or al-‘adam al-mutlaq. The mawjiid is either 
in the mind or in reality (or in both), and that which is in 
neither is not a mawjid, not a shay’:4 The case of being in 
reality raises no unusual problems. Being in the mind is 
more complicated because it seems that one can think about 
the Nothing, and this would seem to make the Nothing into 
a thing by giving it a reality in the mind. 

In rejecting this possibility Ibn Sina argues that when 
we speak of some thing, X, as in the mind, it must be 
possible for that thing to be the subject of real predicates. 
Absolute ‘adam can only be talked about in pure negation, 
and therefore, although it can be subject of discourse, and 
thus in a sense in the mind, it is not the positive or informa- 
tive discourse which is necessary for identification as shay ’.5 
Another argument that Ibn Sina uses runs as follows: When 
we say “The Nothing is P’, if the P is a real predicate then to 
apply it to the Nothing, the latter will have to be, which is 
logically impossible. On the other hand, if the P is not, then 
how can it be for (i.e., belong to) the Nothing (or anything 
else) if it 7s not in itself.16 The Nothing can neither be 
described nor known, nor can it possibly stand for anything 
outside the self.!” 

But even though shay’ and maw/id in their most general 
sense are co-extensive, they are not equal in logical prior- 
ity. Although whatever is called a being is called a thing 
and whatever is called thing must have being, to be a thing 
is defined in terms of having being, but the converse does 


MIbid., 5, p. 32. 
18[bid., pp. 32f. 
i6[bid., p. 33. 
17]bid., p. 32. 
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not hold here. Thus the two concepts are logically connected, 
or mutalaziman in Ibn Sina’s word,'8 but there is a one-way 
priority in favor of being. 

There are, of course, more restricted uses of mawyjid 
and shay’, especially of mawjid, which break the co- 
extensiveness established at the level of their most general 
sense. 

The existential uses of mawjid, whether in the mind or 
in reality, first come to mind. Then there is a non-existential 
sense. “Each thing (amr) has a haqiqah by which it is what 
it is. The haqigah of a triangle is that it is triangle, of 
white that it is white.”!9 This is the special being, al-wujiid 
al-kha@gg, and is different from the existential wujad, which 
is here called al-wujiid al-ithbati.2° To the latter the word 
shay’ also applies, in the more restricted sense.2! This is 
also called shay iyyah.22 

The existential-essential uses of the vocabulary we have 
just briefly mentioned bring us to the discussion of “the 
essence-existence distinction.” Here we are not going to 
discuss all that Ibn Sina has to say on that subject, nor are 
we going to go seriatem through all the issues of the pre- 
vious chapter that invoke that distinction. Rather, we shall 
concentrate on two major topics on which Ibn Sina’s dis- 
cussion is of some historical importance: (1) the accidentiality 
or “externality” of existence and (2) the relation of essence 
to existence in God. 


Essence and Existence 
Ibn Sina has been critcized by several writers?’ for having 


18 bid., p. 34. 

197bid., V, p. 31. 

20 bidem. 

21As is implied in ibidem. 

22See Goichon, Distinction, p. 29. 

?3By Ibn Rushd (see the next chapter); by Gilson in Thomism 5th 
ed., p. 56n.; Goichon, Distinction, p. 136; Raeymaeker in Avicenna Com- 
memoration Volume, p. 124. 
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given ontological priority to essence and thus violated his 
Aristotelian commitment to the ontological priority of sub- 
stance. For Ibn Sina, following Farabi,* clearly refers to 
existence as non-constituent of essence. It is an “accident” 
added to the essence (of created things). 

As far as I know Rahman? is the first writer to have 
pointed out a confusion committed by Ibn Sina’s critics and 
pointed out the inaccurate understanding of his philosophy 
on this point. In what follows I shall support Rahman’s 
general conclusion, although my presentation will be some- 
what different from his. 

Rahman contends that Ibn Sina’s critics have confused 
two distinct contexts in which essence and existence are 
related: the logical and the metaphysical, and that the sense 
of “accident,” when Ibn Sina says that existence is an acci- 
dent added to essence, has been misundei .‘tood. In logic a 
predicate is called accidental if it is not part of the essence 
of the subject. In this context all accidental predicates are 
equally marginal to essence. Thus “is white” and “exists” 
are equally “external.” If this logical sense of accidental 
is taken to be the relation intended in the metaphysical 
analysis of the individual substances that make up this 
world, then the Aristotelian notion of substance as—in one 
conception—the concrete existing individual (the horse) 
would be shattered. Ibn Sina’s doctrine, in the eyes of 
Thomist critics in particular, gives priority to essences and 
is an implicit endorsement of essentialism. This not only 
compromises Ibn Sina’s status as an Aristotelian, but also 
contradicts explicit texts of his own about the metaphysical 
priority of the existing individual. 

The gist of our analysis will be this. (1) According to Ibn 
Sina, in any definition—except for the case of God, which 
we will consider later—existence is always external to, 
always an accident of, essence. Two doctrines in Ibn Sina 
are responsible for this: first, the conception of what an 


4Farabi, Explanation of the Treatise of Zeno, p. 4. 

2Fazlur Rahman, “Essence and Existence in Avicenna,” in Medi- 
eval and Renaissance Studies, ed. by Richard Hunt, Raymond Klibansky, 
and Lotte Labowsky Chondon: The Warburg Institute, University of 
London, (1958), Vol. IV, pp. 1-16. 
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essence is “in itself,” which as we shall see excludes more 
than just existence from a given essence. Second is the 
view accepted from Farabi that existence is not a property, 
and hence can never be part of the nature of any created 
thing. In logic,then, existence is opposed to any given sub- 
stance as subject. It is an accident in a technical sense, as 
Rahman rightly contends.*6 

(2) On the other hand, in metaphysics existence is not an 
accident of substance, either of the idea of substance, or of 
a given substance before us now. When Ibn Sina speaks of 
the accidentiality of existence in metaphysics, he is not 
advocating the priority of essences, but underscoring the 
contingency of created things. 


4 


The “Externality” of Existence 


Both Farabi and Ibn Sina assign to essences three modes 
of being: in themselves, in things, and in the mind. As is 
often the case, Ibn Sina’s discussion is more elaborate and 
philosophically more interesting. We shall now consider his 
discussion of essences “in themselves.” 

1. Before we ask what ontological status is conferred on 
an essence by Ibn Sina’s “in itself,” there is a perfectly 
straightforward logical sense that he has in mind. Now it is 
most important for understanding this sense that we con- 
sider an essence not qua essence, but qua essence of some- 
thing: of animal (animality), of man (humanity), and so forth. 
For our first point about the “in itself” does not apply to the 
essence qua essence but always to the essence of some- 
thing. It is thus incorrect to speak of the idea or the essence 
as “in itself.” It is the idea of horse, the idea of man that is 
being considered “in itself.” This is clearly implicit in Ibn 
Sina’s discussion in The Healing?’ which is our main source 

for the moment. 


26Rahman, op. cit., p. 8. 
"The Book of Healing, V, 1, pp. 195-206. 
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The force of this minimal sense of “in itself” is purely 
logical-semantical. If you consider the essence of horse, there 
are certain “constituents” of that essence without which 
the idea would not be the idea of horse. But at the same 
time there is much that is excluded or accidental. Existence 
is not being singled out or picked on, as it were. The obvious 
excludables would be such predicates as being brown or on 
the field or in the stable. One might call these the relevant 
excludables, in that these predicates, accidental though they 
may be, are nonetheless what could properly apply at one 
time or another. In contrast, one can think of excludables 
which could never apply to horse, for example being trian- 
gular or crunchy. 

Now existence, universal, the one, the many are also to be 
excluded, although these might appropriately apply at some 
point or another. But they cannot be part of the idea of 
horse. The idea of horse may apply to some existent, but 
that fact would not make it part of the idea of horse. Simi- 
larly, the idea may be universal, or considered by the mind 
in its universal dimension. But the idea would be universal 
not because it is the idea of horse, but in virtue of another 
or additional respect — namely, that it applies to many indi- 
viduals who answer to the description of horse.” In other 
words universality is characteristic of an idea qua idea not 
qua idea of X or Y. Thus existence—or instantiation, as 
Rahman prefers—” and universality do not make nor are 
part of what makes the idea of horse the idea of horse. We 
propose, therefore, to equate Ibn Sina’s “the idea of X in 
itself,” at this level of our discussion, with “the idea of X 
qua X.” : 

It should be clear now why horse-ship (or any other 
essence) “in itself,” considered from a logical-semantical 
standpoint, does not include existence. Whether an essence 
refers to actual existents or not is logically external or 
incidental to the conceptual identification of that essence. 
One can say that this is true even of the definition of 


*The definition of “horse” and the definition of “universal” are not 
the same, nor does the one enter in the definition of the other: ibid., p. 
196, where arguments are given for that separation. 

2Op. cit., p. 8. 
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the term “existent.” Whether there are existents or not is — 
logically incidental to what “existent” means, altough con- 
textually the existence of some subject may be implied. 

There should be no doubt that Ibn Sina gives the notion 
of “an idea in itself” this minimal logical-semantical sense. 
For when he is telling us what is excluded from horse-ship, 
animality, humanity, he explicitly speaks of what is ex- 
cluded from the meaning or definition of each of these.®° 
If this point applies to every essence, then Ibn Sina would 
have completed the logical or conceptual “separation” of 
essence and existence, as did Farabi before him and Kant 
after him. In this context one can say that Ibn Sina advo- 
cates the “distinction” or logical “separation” of existence 
from essence. 

What we have said so far about considering ideas “in 
themselves” does not commit Ibn Sina to any view of the 
ontological separateness of essences, nor to the ontological 
priority of these. For this way of regarding ideas is neutral 
as to the ontological status they may have. “Man qua man, 
that is in terms of definition and meaning, is nothing but 
man.”3! Nothing will change this. Even if one takes the idea 
of man qua universal, i.e., the idea of man together with the 
addition: “applies to many,” one can still consider the idea 
of man “in itself” (or man qua man), and “that which has 
(received) the addition is still itself.”32 The same is true of 
the addition of other incidentals, even the total set of acci- 
dents which delimit an existing individual. It must be clear 
that these additions —“‘applies to many,” “exists in a certain 
time and place” are incidental or accidental to the idea as 
logically-semantically considered, for it is “man” in terms of 
its “definition and meaning” of which Ibn Sina speaks here. 
From this perspective “is white” is as accidental to being 
human as “exists.” But this does not mean, as we shall see, 
that with respect to an individual human being, when con- 


The Book of Healing, ibid., pp. 195ff, especially p. 201, where we 
read (literally translated): “Man qua man, that is in terms of definition 
and meaning, is nothing but man.” 

31[bid., p. 201. 

322 bidem. 
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sidered from the point of view of metaphysics, “exists” and 
“is white” are equally “external.” 

The adventures of an idea into the many possible com- 
posite modes of being (universal, particular, in the mind, in 
reality, etc.) do not alter the fact that it can still be consid- 
ered in its simplest or most uncomposed ontological status: 
in itself, simply as the idea of X. To complete this absolute 
mode which he has been calling “in itself,” Ibn Sina argues 
in a subtle passage that even the perspective from which 
one considers an idea is not part of that idea. Thus the 
consideration of the idea of man “in itself” is not part of the 
idea of man.*? This is the antidote to the possibility that the 
logical-semantical perspective might relativize essences and 
give them a status merely in relation to man’s thinking or 
in relation to a particular language. 

With such an absolute status completed, and set against 
all the contrasting manifold composite modes of being in 
the biography of essences, it is no wonder to find Ibn Sina 
calling the “in itself” status a mode of “being”—‘“in this 
mode of being (bi-hadha l-wujiid) it (the idea) is animality 
only or humanity only.”’%4 

However, this ontological push in the characterization of 
the in-itself-status of essences does not establish for them 
an independent mode of existence. An essence is after all a 
mode of being. An essence in itself is an essence in its 
purity, but this does not mean that its mode of being is 
independent. In their composite mode they exist in things, 
part of the individuals that make up the real world. They 
also exist abstracted in the human mind, and their universal 
character applies to them only in the mind. Their mode of 
being prior to things and the human mind is in the Active 
Intellect.*5 

3. When one moves to the subject of individual things, 
accident is opposed to substance not to essence. In logic 
existence is called an accident of essence in the sense that 


337bid., p. 199. 

34[bid., p. 201. 

The Book of Healing, Vol. II, 5, pp. 410, 4138; Avicenna's De Anima, 
p. 249; The Book of Remarks and Admonitions, Part II, p. 400; The Book 
of Salvation, p. 281. 
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existence is not part of the essence or definition of any 
(created) thing. This is the third sense of accident (‘arad) 
outlined in The Book of Definitions.*® Is existence an acci- 
dent of (primary) substance, and if so in what sense? 

The opposition between substance and accident hinges 
on the question of independence in existence. What exists 
“by itself,” not in another, is substance. What exists in 
another is accident of substance. White is an accident of 
substance not because it is excluded from the definition of 
substance, but because it cannot exist by itself. It exists in 
substance. It has a parasitical mode of existence. Substance 
by definition has an independent non-parasitical mode of 
existence. It would be difficult to make sense of the thought 
that existence is an accident of substance in the sense that 
existence, like the quality white, cannot exist by itself, but 
must exist in substance. Existence cannot then be related 
to individual things in the manner of the dependent exist- 
ence of qualities. It cannot be an accident of substance the 
way any of the nine other categories relate to substance. 
Consider the following two propositions: 


1. The idea of X qua substance is the idea of X whose 
existence is not in another. 
2. This substance (this horse) before me now exists. 


The idea of (independent) existence is not excluded from 
the idea of substance, for (primary) substance by definition 
is that which exists not in another. But it must be noted 
that (independent) existence is here part of the essence of 
substance qua substance not qua horse or qua man. This is 
true of any substance qua substance, but not qua the spe- 
cific substance it happens to be. God, who is not a sub- 
stance, according to Ibn Sina, as we shall see, is nonetheless 
the only individual whose essence includes (or is) existence 
qua the specific individual He is. 

However, and this is crucial, Ibn Sina makes it clear that 
although the idea of (independent) existence is used in the 
definition of substance, it is still open whether any given 
substance in fact exists.37 This is why we have expressed 


See p.25. 
37The Book of Remarks and Admonitions, p. 479. 
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the first of the two propositions in terms of the content of 
the idea of substance. 

Now proposition No. 2 implicates existence in a different 
way. The “this” can be said to occasion “contextual ana- 
lyticity,” which can be translated into the logical analyticity 


seen in the first proposition. If the “this” were to be un- ~ 


packed, we would have something like the following: ‘The 
existing horse before me now exists’. 

These two propositions have shown different ways in 
which existence may be analytically implicated, in the one 
case with the idea of substance, in the other with an indi- 
vidual whose existence is given. Ibn Sina warned in con- 
nection with the definition of substance that no actual 
existence of any substance follows from that definition. No 
substance has to exist in fact. In the second case, although 
the existence of the individual before us is given in the 
example, there is no necessity about that existence. It hap- 
pens to be an existing thing; it is nonetheless a contingent 
being: a being possible in itself but necessary (only) through 
another. Making use of the logical sense of “accident” as 
“not part of the nature of 
ence is never part of the nature of created being. It is, in 
the logical sense, an accident of any existing X, but not of X 
qua substance, nor of X qua horse. We speak here of a third 
identifying aspect: of X qua created or contingent being, or 
in Ibn Sina’s preferred phrase, of being qua possible-in- 
itself. Existence was excluded from the idea of horse, as 
were some other concepts, for these are not part of what 
we mean by “horse.” Now existence is being excluded from 
any given individual thing, not in so far as it is already 
before us—that would be irrational—but in so far as it is 
created. Horseness was earlier seen to be “opposed to” or 
separated from existence not because horseness was an 
essence, but because it was the essence of a horse. On the 
other hand, this horse before me now may also be said to be 
“opposed to” existence, but not because it is a substance 
nor because it is before me now—that would not do—but 
because in itself it is only possible being. As such it does 
not necessarily include existence. This is one place where 
we see the full force of the contrast in Ibn Sina between 


,” we would say that exist- . 
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being that is necessary in itself (God) and being that is 
possible in itself but necessary through another, as well as 
of Ibn Sina’s acknowledgement that although substance is 
defined as that which exists in itself, it does not follow from 
this definition that substance X does exist in fact. 

It would be true then both to “include” and to “exclude” 
existence from substance, depending on the point of con- 
sideration. Existence is analytically implicated in the idea 
of substance and whenever we point to a substance before 
us. However, existence can be logically excluded even from 
what is before us now, but in a special sense. For obviously 
we cannot mean by this that existence can never be “includ- 
ed,” for there would be no world, and yet these things are 
already before us. What is meant is that since existence is 
never part of the nature of “caused things,”8 existence 
does not belong necessarily to whatever exists and is caused. 
This, ontologically, signals their contingency. In this respect 
existence can never be “external” to God, and we turn to 
this topic now. 


5 


God and Necessary Existence 


Like Farabi, Ibn Sina maintains that God is a being 
whose essence is (necessary) existence.?9 Rather than go- 
ing through the details of that doctrine all over again, we 
shall discuss some of Ibn Sina’s special arguments on the 
subject. 

We have already noted that Ibn Sina, like other Islamic 
philosophers, does not admit that God has an essence in the 
sense that presupposes His having a genus and differentia, 
for He would then be constituted by what is other than 
Him.” Yet there is another conception of essence for God 
which Ibn Sina argues against in The Healing.*! 

%8The Book of Healing, II, 4, p. 347. 

3"LG mahiyyah (lahu) ghayr al-anniyyah,” The Book of Healing, Vol. 
II, 4, p. 345. 

7bid., p. 347. 

4Ubid., pp. 345ff. 
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When Ibn Sina affirms that God’s mahiyyah is His an- 
niyyah, he wants to make sure that the essence is not under- 
stood.as some kind of part or aspect of the “self” of God 
which is then characterized by necessary existence (as if 
we had the nucleus of a cell and what characterizes it). For 
this, besides introducing composition and thus plurality,‘2 
makes God dependent on this aspect of Him for being a 
necessary existent. He would then be a necessary existent 
by virtue of this aspect, His essence, whereas God must be 
thought as a necessary existent by virtue of His very and 
total self. He is nothing but “sheer existence.”4 

Furthermore, if the character of necessary existence were 
to be thought of merely as a characteristic of the essence 
aspect, then a certain metaphysical priority is inadvertently 
given to essence, for then God’s existence becomes de- 
pendent on His essence (“. .. and nothing precedes exist- 
ence”).44 This would go against the whole intent of the 
doctrine of God as necessary existent and as “mujarrad 
al-wujid.” 

There is another interesting way in which Ibn Sina states 
his view about God as a being whose “essence” is existence, 
and this in terms that can connect with the literature on 
the ontological argument. Ibn Sina would agree with Mal- 
colm and disagree with Kant; for to say that God is a being 
whose existence is necessary is not to say: “If there is a 
God then such is His property.”45 Ibn Sina would call the 
existence expressed by this proposition an existence without 
the condition of affirmation,“6 whereas what he wants to 
maintain for God is a pure existence with the condition of 
negation.’” 


“2Ghazali, summarizing the Philosopher’s doctrine here, says: “They 
went too far and said that if God had an essence predicated by exist- 
ence, then this would be plurality.” The Incoherence of the Philoso- 
phers, ed. Bouyges, p. 178, lines 7-8. . 

&“Mujarrad al-wujiid,” The Book. of Healing, ibid., p. 347. 

“4The Book of Remarks and Admonitions, p. 464. 

45“In kana mawjid hadhihi sifatuhu,” The Book of Healing, ibid., p. 
347. See Malcolm’s discussion in “Anselm’s Ontological Arguments,” 
Philosophical Review 69, 1 (1960): 56ff. : 

46“Al-wujid la bi-shart al-tjab.” Ibidem. 

47“Al-mawjid” al-mujarrad bi-shart al-salb.” Ibidem. 
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The negation is of any of the additions that would com- 
promise His nature. We have already referred to Ibn Sina’s 
denial of essence as an aspect of God which is composed of 
existence. Equally important would be the denial, in the | 
ease of God, of the notion of existence as an addition to 
essence. This denial is implicit in the arguments against 
introducing composition in God and giving priority to es- 
sence. Existence as an addition to essence is a mark of 
created things only. God’s existence is not an existence 
added to an essence.*8 Existence is his very being.49 

There is another interesting way that helps Ibn Sina to 
restate the character of God as a necessary existent. That 
is the question of whether God can be subsumed under the 
genus substance, since that is the class of what exists (inde- 
pendently) not in a subject. Apart from difficulties with the 
principle of class membership— regardless of the class— Ibn 
Sina has a specific objection to calling God a substance. For 
although a substance has an independent existence relative 
to its accidents, still a given substance may not exist.5 
Speaking of some human being whose existence is not 
known, one can say: He is undoubtedly one whose exist- 
ence is not in a subject. One cannot say: He undoubtedly 
exists now not in a subject.5! Ibn Sina would have accepted 
the hypothetical form in talking about the existence of sub- 
stance, thus: ‘If substance exists, then it exists not in a sub- 
ject’. This form cannot be used of the Necessary Being, and 
God cannot be substance. It is not clear why Ibn Sina did not 
take the option chosen by some other philosophers and de- 
clare God infinite substance, absolutely independent, where- 
as other substances are finite, relatively independent. 


The Gems of Wisdom, p. 58. 

“9Ghazali, summing up the Philosophers, says that existence belongs 
to God as coloredness /al-lawniyyah) belongs to color; The Incoherence 
of the Philosophers, p. 192, lines 8-9. 

The Book of Remarks and Admonitions, p. 479. 

51The Book of Healing, I, 4, p. 349. 


CHAPTER SIX 
IBN RUSHD—1 


1 


A special feature of Ibn Rushd’s writing on the question 
of the Arabic vocabulary for being is that besides his own 
vocabulary preferences and some remarks he makes about 
some of them, we have, in the instance of the Commentary 
on the Metaphysics, the set of terms selected by Hunayn in 
his translation of Aristotle’s Metaphysics followed by Ibn 
Rushd’s own, and often different, choices in the Commen- 
tary. Ibn Rushd, therefore, could not have escaped facing 
the problem of the proper vocabulary for being in Arabic. 

However, this potential for an interesting discussion of 
such a problem is not fulfilled in a way that advances beyond 
Farabi. In at least one place! Ibn Rushd even refers to 
Farabi as having raised and settled certain issues related 
to the vocabulary problem. 

There are a number of Arabic terms used by Ishaq but 
“translated” further by Ibn Rushd in his Commentary into 
equivalents which he prefers. Why he chose the ones he did 
is not made clear, except in the case of his preference for 
al-mawjid over Hunayn’s al-huwiyyah, which he explains to 
some extent. We shall then move directly to this. 

Hunayn uses al-huwiyyah as the general term referring to 
all that can be said to be.? It is a translation of Aristotle’s to 
on. Ibn Rushd maintains that al-huwiyyah, unlike al-mawyiid, 
is an ad hoc term created for philosophy. It is an ism sinat 
(technical term) not lughawi7, not part of the natural lan- 
guage.’ Furthermore, unlike nouns in a similar form, it is 


1The Incoherence of the Incoherence, pp. 371-72. 
2Commentary on the Metaphysics, 1, p. 325; (Metaphysics 1004b, 
20). 
3The Incoherence of the Incoherence, p. 372. 
87 
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derived not from another noun, such as al-rujiilah from 
al-rajul, but from a particle (harf): huwa. Translators coined 
al-huwiyyah because there was no term for being in Arabic, 
and despite its unnaturalness it was used to fill the gap. 

Al-mawjiid of course, is part of the natural language.! 
But although it is native, there are two strikes against it. 
First, it suffers from the danger of having its already given 
meaning in the natural language cloud its use in philosophy. 
Second, as a derived term /mushtaqq/ it suggests reference 
to an accident of something, and thus tarnishes its use in 
referring to primary being. Ibn Rushd says that al-mawjid 
(“what is found”) refers to some state in which something is 
(halat ma fi l-shay’) and this is always accidental.5 

These two considerations should be familiar to the reader 
of Farabi, except that Ihn Rushd takes the second difficulty 
to be at the root of Ibn Sina’s:‘treatment of existence as an 
accident.§ Ibn Sina is thus said to have gone contrary to the 
intention of the translators, who used al-mawzyiid in the way 
they used al-huwiyyah primarily to refer not to an accident 
of some thing, but to its very essence or dhat.7 

It would seem as if the above-mentioned two difficulties 
would have served as reasons for Ibn Rushd to reject al- 
mawjid. He himself admits that of the two, al-huwiyyah 
would be less misleading (“agallu taghlitan”),8 but he chooses 
al-mawjid, giving more weight to the naturalness consid- 
eration. Perhaps this gives the term better “maneuvera- 
bility” in talking about the categories of being.® 
__ Like Farabi, in settling on al-mawyjiid Ibn Rushd decides 

that the term has to be used in philosophy without any 


‘It is surprising to find al-mawyiid given the meaning of “the true” 
in the natural Arabic. Ibn Rushd claims that this equivalence was 
assumed by Ibn Sina (Incoherence. of the Incoherence, p. 371). 

5Epitome of the Metaphysics, in The Treatises of Ibn Rushd, p.10. 

®See The Book of the Letters, p. 118, where Farabi already envis- 
aged the possibility of committing this sort of mistake, if it is one. See 
our discussion in the next section of pie issue which Ibn Rushd sees 
between himself and Ibn Sina... - 

"The Incoherence of the Tncohcrence. p. 372. It is acknowledged, 
however, that the term “al-mawjiid” is also used for “the true.” 

8Epitome of the Metaphysics, p.-12. - 

%See Commentary on the Metuplgucs: Il, p, 558. 
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encumbrance from its ancestral meaning in the natural lan- 
guage. He would have found it ideal for his purposes if 
al-mawjid already in its natural use were to refer unmis- 
takably to what is referred to by shay’ (thing) and dhat 
(entity).1o 

Of Ibn Rushd’s books that discuss the term “al-mawjiid” 
The Incoherence of the Incoherence is the least extensive 
on the subject. Two senses are given there: one is equiva- 
lent to “the true,” the other is equivalent to “entity” and 
“thing.”!! In the latter sense al-mawjiid is said to be like a 
genus for the things that are, as these subdivide into the 
ten categories, or into substance and accident.!2 

The sense of “the true” is made to cover two kinds of 
examples, given in the form of questions: ‘Does X exist (or 
not)?’ and ‘Is X such and such (or not)?’ These two ques- 
tions, and the assertions to which they could be converted, 
represent the existential and predicative uses of al-mawjid 
respectively. In the Commentary on the Metaphysics this is 
made more explicit. The distinction there is drawn between 
the mutlagq (absolute) and the murakhab (composite) uses.18 
The examples of each, still given in the form of questions, 
are more specific now. ‘Hal Zayd mawjid?’ (Does Zayd 
exist?) illustrates the mutlag or absolute, and ‘hal Zayd 
yiijad misiqus?’ (Is Zayd musical?) is an instance of the 
composite, i.e., the predicative.'4 


10See Commentary on the Metaphysics, Il, pp. 557-59; The Incoher- 
ence of the Incoherence, pp. 371-73; and the Epitome of the Meta- 
physics, p. 10. Perhaps, in this connection, one should beware of a 
confusion between meaning in the natural language and the meaning of 
the root from which a word happens to be derived. It might be worth an 
investigation to determine whether, independently of the philosophers’ 
tradition, the word “al-mawjiid” was used to refer “to the very thing,” 
rather than simply to the accidental condition of having been found 
suggested by its etymology. 

1The Incoherence of the Incoherence, p. 302. 

127bid., p. 308. 

Commentary on the Metaphysics, II, p. 560. 

14It should be noted that it is not unusual in Arabic to distinguish 
the predicative and existential uses of the same “to be” word (see our 
discussion in Chapter One), except that here the predicative use of 
al-mawyjid is created for logic examples and is not natural to the lan- 
guage. 
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It is the Epitome of the Metaphysics, Ibn Rushd’s sum- 
mary of Aristotle’s Metaphysics, which contains the fullést 
discussion of al-mawjid as the general term for being, 
although here as elsewhere there is less of Ibn Sina’s sense 
for being as a generally pervading concept, and more of a 
stress on the subdivisions in use and meaning. We shall 
select only those points that we have not already made and 
incorporate what Ibn Rushd says both in the Epitome of 
the Metaphysics and the Commentary on the Metaphysics. 

In the first sense, the one in which al-mawjid applies to 
the ten categories, the term is used analogically. For not all 
things can be said to be in the same way, and only sub- 
stance is in the primary or independent way. Ibn Rushd, as 
we shall see more fully in what follows, accuses Ibn Sina of 
assuming that al-mawjid, being an accident common to the 
all ten categories, applies in the same way to substance and 
to the other nine categories, rather than by priority and 
posteriority, as a good Aristotelian would hold. 

The use of al-mawyiid as a copula which is just touched on 
in The Incoherence of the Incoherence, is briefly men- 
tioned in the Commentary on the Meraphysics,'6 and gets 
only a few more words in the Epitome of the Metaphysics." 
Essentailly two points are made clear. First, in a proposi- 
tion the relation between subject and predicate which is 
denoted by the copula is “in the mind” (ft |-dhikr), for that is 
the “place” for a proposition as a logical “entity.” We have 
seen both Farabi and Ibn Sina make the same point. Sec- 
ond, and again following his predecessors, the mental status 
of the relation indicated by a copula and brought together 
in a proposition: holds regardless of whether the proposi- 
tion is negative or affirmative, true or false, or whether the 
attribution is essential or accidental.!8 This raises the ques- 
tion of how Ibn Rushd views the relation between “is true” 
and the copulative use of al-maw7id. 

In The Incoherence of the Incoherence reference to al- 
mawjid as a copula is introduced in connection with the 


The Incoherence of the Incoherence, p. 302. 
1%6Commentary on the Metaphysics, II, p. 560. 
\7Fipitome of the Metaphysics, p. 10. 
8Ibidem. 
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sense of “is true.” In explaining al-anniyyah, Ibn Rushd 
says that it is the being of what is outside the self or mind 
as it is thought within the mind.!9 This is said to be synon- 
ymous with “the true” and it (presumably the predicative 
relationship) is what is denoted by the copula in a predicative 
proposition. But clearly this does not say that the sole use 
for the copula is as the “to be” which means “to be so.” 
What Ibn Rushd seems to be allowing for in the second 
point is the purely syntactical function which is neutral to 
the question of truth. It is the logical cement before the 
question of truth is raised. 

Furthermore, the sense of al-mawjiid as “is true” can 
appear in existential as well as predicative propositions, 
whereas the copulative use can only appear in the predica- 
tive construction. In ‘Zayd mawzjiid’ as well as ‘Zayd yiijad 
miusiqus’ the wjd term can mean “is so.”20 In the former 
statement it has both the existential and the veridical 
functions; in the latter its functions are copulative and 
veridical. 

So far two senses of al-mawjiid have been mentioned: 
“the true,” which is a characteristic of the logical, and al- 
mawjud, as thing and entity. The second sense applies to 
Zayd the individual, but in ‘Zayd exists’ we have a proposi- 
tion, a logical “entity,” and hence the former sense of al- 
mawjud applies here. The copulative function, insofar as it 
is purely syntactical, does not provide a third meaning. We 
have thus analyzed it in connection with the sense of “is 
true.” 

Since the logical is classified as subjective in contrast 
with entities which are objective, we now get the most 
general subdivision of being. In language right out of Farabi, 
we are told that al-mawyiid can refer to essences entertained 
by the mind as well as to essences that exist outside the 
mind, whether these are entertained by the mind or not.2! 
This subdivision, like the previous one into “the true” and 


19The Incoherence of the Incoherence, p. 302. 

20In “substance exists,” “exists,” according to Ibn Rushd, means “the 
true” (The Incoherence of the Incoherence, p. 373). See also Van den 
Bergh’s translation, vol. II, p. 130, n. 228, 4. 

1F’pitome of the Metaphysics, p. 9. 
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“entity,” cuts across the subdivisions of being into the ten 
categories or into substance and accident. For these can 
have either objective existence or a mental-logical coun- 
terpart existence. In whatever pertains to the ten catego- 
ries al-mawjid applies to mean either 1) has a dhat outside 
the self, or 2) refers to the essences of these dhawat that 
exist outside the self— presumably the essences as enter- 
tained by the mind.22 

In the commentary portion of the Commentary on the 
Metaphysics, in one of the few places where Ibn Rushd 
retains al-huwiyyah, Ibn Rushd says that al-huwiyyah is 
divided into perfect (tammah) and imperfect (naqisah). The 
former is primary objective reality; the latter is subdivided 
into a) what exists in the mind and b) what is an accident of 
substance.”° Here the main classes are the perfect and the 
imperfect, into which the other subdivisions, subjective- 
objective, substance-accident, are fitted. The accidental qua 
accidental but objective would still be imperfect or sec- 
ondary being. The accidental gua subjective would be imper- 
fect because subjective. The subdivision into perfect and 
imperfect, therefore, can be consistent with the earlier sub- 
division of being into subjective and objective in which the 
substance-accident division can appear either under the sub- 
jective or the objective. However, when there is no qualifi- 
cation the ten categories in Ibn Rushd’s discussion are meant 
to be subdivisions of objective reality. 

One other term needs a few words, and that is “shay’” 
(thing). It seems to be the most general of the being vocabu- 
lary, although one classifies it as one of these with hesita- 
tion since it is primarily not a technical term. Shay’ applies 
to all that al-mawjiid does, and could he said to be even 
more general, for it applies to every idea conceived by the 
mind whether it is purely subjective and fictitious, or has 
an objective counterpart. Thus it applies to what is real and 


2Ibidem. 

23Commentary on the Metaphysics, II, p. 742f; see also in ibid., Chap- 
ter (Magqalah) XI, Lamda {Lam), the Introduction, p. 1401, where a 
similar division is made into 1) the accidental, 2) the subjective (ft 
L-nafs), and 8) the objective (ft -kharij). 
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to what is not real. Unlike al-mawyjiid, it can even apply to 
false judgment.24 

It is interesting to notice that far from abolishing the 
distinction between an essence that exists and an essence 
that does not, Ibn Rushd, having already made that dis- 
tinction in his discussion of al-mawjiid, now in effect says 
that in the case of essences that are subjective but have (or 
can have) no objective counterpart such as fictitious objects, 
the term “shay’” not “al-mawjiid” is to be used. Even though 
it is strictly correct to speak of a fictitious object as a 
mawyjid, but in the mind only—and as far as I know Ibn 
Rushd says nothing explicit against this possibility —still it 
seems that shay’ is the preference of the Epitome of the 
Metaphysics. 


2 


The Externality of Al-Mawyjid 


As we mentioned in the last chapter, Ibn Sina is repeat- 
edly criticized by Ibn Rushd for his view that existence is 
an addition to the dhat of a thing. We saw there that exist- 
ence was indeed considered by Ibn Sina an element excluded 
in the analysis of the nature of anything other than God. 


_ Existence is not part of the idea of horse, of horse qua 


horse, in this case not part of the dhat as essence. However, 
existence is part of this horse before us now, qua substance, 
qua this horse before us; existence is an essential part of 
the dhat as entity. Furthermore, this horse, though nec- 
essary through another, is only possible in itself. Thus one 
can say that existence is an “imported” aspect, even though 
it is undoubtedly a part of this horse before us. It is given 
to the horse, bestowed upon it. In the case of being which is 
necessary in itself, existence is a part of (“indigenous” to) 


4F’pitome of the Metaphysics, pp. 17-18. 

5See Van den Bergh’s The Incoherence of the Incoherence, vol. Il, 
p. 137, n. 287.4 for this claim. 

6For the meanings of dhat as entity and dhat as essence (as in dhat 
al-shay’), see Epitome of the Metaphysics, pp. 16-17. 
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that being, and necessarily. In the case of a being which is 
possible in itself, like this horse, existence is post facto a 
part of it—qua entity, though, not qua this sort of thing; 
but existence nonetheless must be regarded as superfluous 
to this horse qua possible being. The possible in itself is 
necessary through another, and whereas this removes con- 
tingency of one sort from the causal nexus, it does not have 
the least tendency to make things necessary in themselves. 
This sort of contingency about things is untouched. For the 
whole chain of causally necessary beings is still dependent 
on the necessary in itself,2” and each member in the chain is 
dependent on its cause. The necessary in itself is the only 
absolutely independent being. : 

What is implicit here is a distinction between the “con- 
tingent”-“necessary” terms used in characterizing the mode 
of causal relation between existing beings, and the con- 
tingent-necessary which concerns the being of anything 
simply with respect to whether it is causally dependent or 
independent of any cause. Contingent being in the latter 
sense is the kind of being which is or would be dependent 
on or caused by another, regardless of whether the mode of 
that causal relation is necessary or contingent in the former 
sense. Thus the sort of being one calls dependent or contin- 
gent being may relate to its cause contingently, a la Ghazali, 
or in a necessary manner, a la the Aristotelians. 

We shall see in the present chapter that Ibn Rushd was 
not quite mindful of certain distinctions, and that as a re- 
sult he did not fully appreciate Ibn Sina’s position on the 
accidentiality of existence in dependent being. We shall also 
see that if some of the things that Ibn Sina and Ibn Rushd 
said were properly worked out one would find less of a 
disagreement between the two philosophers than Ibn Rushd 
thought existed. Let us now turn to Ibn Rushd’s statement 
of Ibn Sina’s position. 


“Remarks and Admonitions, p. 451-58. When Goichon (Distinction, 
p. 158) and Van den Bergh (“mantik,” E.I., vol. III, p. 260) say that the 
necessary through another excludes the contingent, they are talking 
about the mode of causality among existing things, not about the mere 
fact of dependence on a cause, which is characteristic of anything other 
than God. 
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According to Ibn Rushd, Ibn Sina maintains that al- 
mawyjid (or al-wujiid)?8 is a ‘arad (accident) with respect to 
the dhat of a thing. It is also said to denote a sifah za ’idah 
(an added characteristic), or, in another phrase, a ma‘na 
z@td,*9 an added meaning, to the dhat. No further clarifica- 
tion or elaboration is given by Ibn Rushd of this accidentality 
or additionality. We thus shall make use of the analysis of 
our last chapter, the results of which have been summa- 
rized at the beginning of this one. 

The view that existence is an addition to the dhat as 
essence and not part of it could be described as a view that 
existence and essence are “distinct.” In terms of the anal- 
ysis of this notion of distinction in our fourth chapter, this 
would mean that existence is logically distinct from essence, 
that existence is not part of the nature of a thing — except 
in the case of God, of course. 

This distinction, or distinguishing, was used by Ibn Sina 
to put forth another claim: that one can apprehend the 
essence (mahiyyah) of X without knowing whether X exists. 
This falls under the fifth case of “to distinguish” discussed 
in the fourth chapter. Both Ghazali and Ibn Rushd acknowl- 


edge that it was upheld by Ibn Sina. As Ghazali sums up 
the view: 7 


Man has an essence /mahiyyah) prior to (his) existence, and 
existence comes upon it and is added to it. Similarly, a triangle 
has an essence . . ., and existence is not part of that self-same 
essence (nor) constitutive of it. For this reason it is possible for 
the rational man /al-‘qil/ to apprehend (yudrik) the essence of 
man and the essence of triangle without knowing whether they 
exist in the exterior world or not.2¢ 


This doctrine of course antagonizes Ibn Rushd’s strict 
Aristotelianism. His answer to it is that Ibn Sina cannot be 


*®Both wjd derivatives are used by Ibn Sina in this connection, al- 
though of these al-wujiid more readily translates as existence. A lL-mawjiid 
is the general term for being, and is used besides in the more restricted 
sense of existent(s). However, it is also used to mean existence as dis- 
tinct from being. 

9In this discussion ‘arad and za'id must be taken synonymously. 


The Incoherence of the Incoherence, p. 308, where the quotation 
from Ghazali is given. 
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talking here about objective existence, for that is insepa- 
rable from essence. Knowledge.of the objective existence 
of X must precede and is presupposed by our apprehension 
of the essence of X, otherwise the apprehension of this 
prior essence in the mind is not a knowledge. It would be 
nothing but the explication of the meaning of some word.*! 

As against Ibn Sina, Ibn Rushd thus maintains that exist- 
ence is not accidental to a thing, rather it is nothing but the 
essence (dhat/ of a thing. This is what Van den Bergh has 
called the “identification of essence and existence” in Ibn 
Rushd’s thought.%2 We shall come to this shortly, but first 
we want to note that despite the “distinction” urged by the 
one, and the “identification” upheld by the other, both phi- 
losophers would agree that of all the things one can say 
about some X, existence is a special thing. 

Ibn Rushd criticizes Ibn Sina for reducing existence to 
the status of “is white.” For, according to the former, a 
thing does not exist by virtue of a property added to its 
essence (dhat), but by virtue of its very essence (b7- 
dhatihi).33 However, Ibn Sina could reply that the equality 
in status of “exists” and “is white” pertains only when the 
question is: Is existence or white part of the nature of X 
qua X? When this is the question, then white and existence 
are equally excluded from the definition of X. But in the 
general analysis of being and its principles, existence is 
special and white is not. To signal the specialness Ibn Sina 
treats existence as among the special necessities (al-lawazim 
al-khagsah) of being.?4 We may also recall its specialness in 
the treatment of substance. Ibn Rushd also wishes to 
emphasize the specialness of existence, but in his own way. 
He tells us that such things as al-takrik (movement) and 


317he Incoherence of the Incoherence, p. 304; see the discussion of 
this in Chapter Four, pp. 62f. above. The possible separation between 
essence and existence, however, is acknowledged by Ibn Rushd for the 
true, i.e., in propositions as logical (or subjective) entities (The Incoher- 
ence of the Incoherence, p. 372). 

8The Incoherence of the Incoherence, (Van den Bergh), vol. II 
(Notes), p. 137, n. 237.4. 

8Commentary on the Metaphysics, IH, p. 1279. 

34Jbn Rushd notes this doctrine as Ibn Sina’s alone and criticizes it 
{The Incoherence of the Incoherence, p. 223). 
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al-tarkib (composition) may be considered as added to the 
essence /(dhat/ of a thing, but existence is unlike these. It is 
a quality which is the very essence /dhat).> The specialness 
of course is more fundamentally indicated in the “identifi- 
cation” just mentioned. 

We may now recall Ibn Rushd’s analysis of al-mawjud 
and the two senses: 1) what exists outside the self, and 2) 
what exists within, including “the true.” In the latter case, 
and if we take as our example a logical entity such as a 
proposition in which al-mawjiid means “is true,” then, 
according to Ibn Rushd, existence can be considered an 
accident.36 Here he is following the Aristotelian principle 
that the subject-slot in a proposition is for substance and 
the predicate-slot for one of the other (nine) categories, 
and hence an accident. Even in a proposition where the 
predicate is a wjd derivative the meaning of which is “to 
exist,” as in “x exists,” then that predicate (exists) is an 
accident.3? 

On the other hand, when al-mawjid is taken in its other 
(and primary) sense to mean the same as “entity” and 
thing,” then the externality of existence will have to be 
denied, for in this sense al-mawyiid is a name for the existing 
thing, not for an accident in it. This would seem to be the 
ies of the seeming difference between the two philoso- 
phers. 

This is how Van den Bergh sums up the difference be- 
tween the two philosophers on this issue: “For Averroes 
existence is the existent (to on), the individual (tode ti), the 
substance fousia), the subject of a sentence” whereas “for 

Avicenna existence is to exist (to einai) added to a subject 
as predicate, e.g., ‘Socrates exists,’ and as predicate in an 
accident. ”38 


One would suppose that this is not intended as a sum- 


The Incoherence of the Incoherence, p. 331. 

%Commentary on the Metaphysics, Il, p. 560; The Incoherence of 
the Incoherence, p. 371. 

3'The Incoherence of the Incoherence, p. 224; Commentary on the 
Metaphysics, III, p. 1280. 


8The Incoherence of the Incoherence (Van den Bergh), vol. I 
p. 181, n. 224-5. ergh), vol. II (Notes), 
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mary of all that each philosopher means by al-mawjad, for 
that would clearly be false. Rather the quotation singles 
out that difference which is behind the controversy over 

- the accidentiality of existence. According to the quotation, 
what makes Ibn Sina speak of existence as an accident is 
his taking it in the sense of “is true,” and what makes Ibn 
Rushd reject the accidentiality of existence is that he takes 
al-mawjtd primarily in the sense in which it is the name for 
the existent, for substance, for the individual—i.e., for the 
very thing. Given this, Ibn Sina’s error, according to Ibn 
Rushd, can be stated, at this stage of our discussion, as 
follows. Ibn Sina did not err for taking al-mawjud to mean 
“is true,” for that is one of its legitimate meanings. Rather 
his error is in taking this to be the model sense, and hence 
of letting the consequent notion of accidentiality (proper 
for “is true”) intrude in the ontological discussion of entity 
and thing, where existence is not accidental, but is a name 
for entity and thing. We shall discuss Ibn Rushd’s analysis 
of Ibn Sina’s position in more detail in our next chapter. 

Is there a genuine controversy between Ibn Rushd and Ibn 
Sina, as the former thought, and where exactly does it lie? 
This question is being asked in view of three considerations. 
1. Both philosophers distinguish the same (Aristotelian) 
senses of the term “al-mawjid” which they inherited more 
imediately from Farabi. 2. Ibn Rushd grants accidentiality 
for Ibn Sina’s use of al-maw7yiid as “the true.” 3. Ibn Sina is 
Aristotelian enough to have understood and accepted the 
ontological relation between existence, in Ibn Rushd’s first 
sense, and substance, as we have been in our last chapter. 

Ibn Rushd is said to have identified essence and exist- 
ence in things. For him al-maw7jiid is taken as the name for 
primary being, for substance. It is not an addition to the 
essence /dhat); it is the very essence /dhat). But one is 
more likely to describe this as the identification of primary 
being with substance. How shall we see it as the identifica- 
tion of the essence and existence in individual things? It 
must be recalled that this is not the same sort of identifica- 
tion permitted for God and denied for other things by Farabi 
and Ibn Sina. That concerned.the inclusion or exclusion of 
existence in what X is, qua X. But the essence in the case 
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now is not the essence of a horse qua horse. The essence is 
the essence of the horse qua entity, qua this concrete indi- 
vidual horse before us.39 

It might help to see Ibn Rushd’s identification of “exist- 
ence with the existent” as an identification of essence and 
existence if we were to take “the existent” to refer to a 
realized essence, the essence of a concrete individual. Then 
one can say that the essence (of this horse) is its existence 
(as this horse). 

Does Ibn Rushd’s “identification of essence and existence” 
constitute a reply to the “distinguishing” that Ibn Sina has 
proposed? The answer is in the negative. ‘Existence is the 
essence of this horse qua substance (qua this horse)’ is an 
irrelevant reply to and logically compatible with ‘Existence 
is not part of a horse qua horse’ or with ‘Existence is not a 
part of this horse qua contingent being.’ In other words, 
that to which existence is supposed to be accidental, ac- 
cording to Ibn Sina, and that with which it is said to be 
identical by Ibn Rushd are not the same thing. Ibn Sina 
says existence is external to what-a-thing-is (what a horse 
is, what a man is). He does not say existence is external to 
the individual as substance (this horse). And it is the being 
of the individual substance with which, according to Ibn 
Rushd, al-maw7jiid is identical, or which it is said to name. 
Moreover, this latter sense of al-mawjid is only one sense, 
albeit the primary sense. On the other hand, Ibn Rushd 
realizes that al-mawjid legitimately has another sense, that 
of “the true.” Here the focus is not on individual things that 
populate the world but on logical units, propositions, in 
which predicates, be they “exists” or “is white,” are an 
addition to the nature (or essence) of what is referred to by 
the subject. Ibn Sina has advocated this too. 

There remains the issue of the accidentiality of existence 
in things insofar as they are not necessary in themselves. 
We shall leave this for our next chapter and conclude now 
on the subject of contingency by recalling the contingent 
status of substance which Ibn Sina would insist on in the 
face of the so-called identification of essence and existence 


39For the relevance of this difference between the essence of an X 
and the essence of this X, see the next chapter, pp. 108-111. 
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in the concrete individual existents. This should help to 
deepen the contrast between the identification of essence 
and existence in the two contexts of God and finite things. 

Generally the Islamic philosophers accepted that Aristo- 
telian conception of substance according to which substance 
is what exists in a primary sense, and “absolutely,” not in a 
qualified sense. But this is still short of the idea of a being 
whose existence is necessary. For finite substances exist 


independently only in a relative sense, and by contrast. 


with qualities and other accidents. That is all the force of 
“absolutely.” Beyond this acknowledged status of substance, 
the Muslim theists and philosophers reserved the status of 
absolutely independent existence to God alone. As Ghazali 
puts it in his summary of the position of the Philosophers: 
- Substance . . . is a reality which when it exists, exists not in a 
subject; but we do not mean by this that it exists at the time of 
the definition .. . . The First has no essence except necessary 
existence. Necessary existence is His and for no other.* 


“The Incoherence of the Incoherence, p. 368 (our italics). 


CHAPTER SEVEN 
IBN RUSHD—2 


Let us begin by considering the arguments used by Ibn 
Rushd against Ibn Sina’s doctrine of the accidentiality of 
existence. 

Ibn Rushd attacks along two main lines: 1. by the reductio 
method he tries to show the unhappy consequences that 
follow from the claim that existence is accidental; and 2. by 
explaining why, in the sense of how it came about that Ibn 
Sina committed his error. This is done by pointing out the 
confusions Ibn Sina made that led him to the erroneous 
doctrine. We shall begin with the second line of attack, but 
after we first introduce a cousin-mistake that Ibn Sina is 
supposed to have made. 

The error that Ibn Sina supposedly committed with re- 
spect to existence is also committed with respect to “the 
one.” In Chapter Five we saw that the same considerations 
that led Ibn Sina to “exclude” existence from what-a-thing-is 
led him to exclude the one. There may be one man (or 
more), or more strongly, even if humanity existed only as 
one, the one would still be a fact additional to what-a-man- 
is.1 Moreover, the one, like al-mawjiid (as existence), was 
classified as among the necessary but not constitutive ele- 
ments of essence. So the one and al-mawjiid were treated, 
for the most part, in a similar way. Of all the excludables 
“the one” and al-mawyiid are more specially related to each 
other. The reason is not hard to find, for one of the senses 
of “the one” is as a synonym of al-mawjid as entity and 
thing. Thus the discussion of al-mawjtd and the one runs 
on similar lines both in Ibn Sina’s treatment and in Ibn 
Rushd’s criticisms as in Aristotle before them. While we 


1The Book of Salvation Ill, p. 220. 
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shall be concentrating primarily on al-mawyjiid, inevitable 
references to the one will be made. 


1 


The Sources of Ibn Sina’s Alleged Error 


According to Ibn Rushd, one fundamental confusion com- 
mitted by Ibn Sina is that between the “aecidentiality 
pertaining to a thing in the mind with the accidentiality 
attaching in reality.”? This is also called the confusion of the 
mawjud which refers to the ten categories with the mawjid 
which means “the true.”3 Ibn Rushd reaches this conclusion 
after he summarizes an argument which is said to be Ibn 
Sina’s. The argument is as follows. Let us assume that the 
one refers to substance only, then an absurd consequence 
follows—namely, that substances shall be in accidents. For 
if the one meant the same as substance, then when we say 
of an accident that it is one, we are in effect saying that 
substance (which has been identified with the one‘) is in the 


accident.® To see this more clearly, let “X” stand for “an - 
accident” and “one” be synonymous with “substance.” Then - 


in the proposition “X is one,” that which is in the position of 
predicate is the same as substance. This puts substance in 
an accidental relation to X which is the accident, and the 
world is thus made to stand on its head. 

Ibn Rushd’s reply to this argument could be constructed 
as follows. The accidentiality that is accorded to substance 
in “X is one” is simply the accidental character of a predicate 
in a proposition which as a logical entity is “in the mind.” So 
for Ibn Sina to conclude that the substance of reality has 
been turned accidental, when it is only the predicate “in the 
mind” that has, would be a case of confusing subjective 
with objective accidentiality. 

What puzzles us is that we have been unable to find out 


2H pitome of the Metaphysics, p. 22. 
3Commentary on the Metaphysics III, p. 1280. 
4Epitome of the Metaphysics, p. 20. 

5Ibid., p. 22. 
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where in his writings Ibn Sina offers this particular argu- 
ment attributed to him. Recalling our analysis in the last 
chapter, we would say, rather, that the distinction between 
logical and metaphysical accidentiality is precisely the one 
in terms of which Ibn Sina’s position is to be stated, not 
criticized. Now we find that Ibn Rushd explicitly urges that 
the distinction be observed. This further confirms our claim 
that there is much less of a divergence of views between 
Ibn Sina and Ibn Rushd on the issue of the externality of 
existence than the latter thought obtained. How much dif- 
ference there is, we shall see shortly. 

The other confusion that is laid at Ibn Sina’s doorstep 
concerns “the one” more directly. Ibn Sina is said to have 
confused the numerical one with the metaphysical one which 
is the equivalent of al-mawjud. 

In the Commentary on the Metaphysics® Ibn Sina’s rea- 
soning is summarized as follows. Since the numerical one 
falls under the category of quantity and this is counted 
among the accidents, then the one which refers to all the 
ten categories is an accident. In its brevity it seems to 
make Ibn Sina claim that the one which refers to the ten 
categories must be accidental merely because it happens to 
have earned that label by its falling under quantity, a sort 
of automatic carryover of a label once acquired. It is as if 
Ibn Sina were saying that since quantity is an accident and 
the numerical one falls under quantity, the one is an acci- 
dent in any other context. 

However, in the Epitome on the Metaphysics,’ Ibn Sina’s 
reasoning is stated by Ibn Rushd in a fuller and more com- 
plex way. Here is a systematic re-creation. Two facts about 
the one are assumed as given. First, the one refers to all 
the ten categories. Second, the numerical one falls under 
the category of quantity. Although the category itself is 
counted among the accidents, the one is involved in the 
category of quantity essentially, not accidentally. The prob- 
lem now is how should Ibn Sina construe the involvement 
of the one in all the categories. One argument summarized 


S]TT, p. 1280. 
TP, 21. 
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by Ibn Rushd is as follows. If the one—given the first as- 
sumed fact, namely, that it falls under quantity — were to re- 
fer to substance and to accidents in the manner of referring to 
the dhat of the substance and the dhGt of an accident, then 
this would make number “composed of substance and acci- 
dents.” Number would then no longer fall under one cate- 
gory, let alone the category of quantity.8 To avoid this 
consequence Ibn Sina was led to lessen the involvement of 
the one with each of the ten categories and make it refer to 
what stands in an accidental relation to the dhat of each of 
the ten modes of being.® 

Ibn Rushd maintains that Ibn Sina has failed to keep 
distinct the characteristic features of the numerical one 
and the metaphysical one. For whereas the numerical one 
can be said to stand in an accidental relation to the modes 
of being, it is a feature of the metaphysical one which is 
synonymous with al-mawjid that it refers to the dhat of a 
substance and the dhat of an accident. The metaphysical 
one is not the same as the numerical one which falls under 
. the category of quantity. Thus if one is doing metaphysics 
one takes the one in its metaphysical sense and with its 
special features. Ibn Sina’s dilemma arose because in doing 
metaphysics he wanted to talk about the one in terms of 
features peculiar to the numerical one. 


Ibn Rushd’s Arguments 


We shall here present just a sample of the arguments 
used by Ibn Rushd. 

a) The first argument we shall consider is not a reductio 
by Ibn Rushd himself, but the refutation of a reductio 
employed by Ibn Sina. The latter had claimed that if the 
one and the mawjiid were synonymous, then statements 
like “the existent is one” (al-mawjiid wahid) would be non- 
sensical (hadhar), and to say “The man is one” is simply 
to say “The man is the man.” Ibn Rushd argues back that 
for this to follow the terms in question must be strict 
synonyms—namely, apply to the same dhat, and apply the 


8Ibidem. 
37bid., p. 104. 
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same in every respect. As it is, however, they don’t. They 
refer to a ma‘na which applies to one subject, but in dif- 
ferent respects.!° Presumably this means that “the one” 
and al-mawjid have the same denotation but different 
designations. However, it would seem as if Ibn Rushd 
accepts virtual synonymity, for when in another place he 
argues against Ibn Sina’s notion of existence as an addition, 
he uses Ibn Sina’s example but for his own purpose. In 
‘This is one man.’ we are told, the one adds nothing to ‘This 
(is a) man.’ The former is just more explicit, for having 
singled out a substance (this man), one has already marked 
out an individual being.!! 

b) There is another argument which appears in different 
versions, and this is a reductio proper offered by Ibn Rushd. 
The basic form is this. Let us assume that existence is an 
accident. Of this accident we can ask, as we do of anything, 
“Does it exist?” But the question would then be merely 
whether the accident has an accident. And of the latter 
accident we can ask: “Does it exist?” which is to ask whether 
it has an accident, and so on to infinity. 

One variant takes this form, and here the one is included: | 
Are the one and existence by which a thing is one and 
exists— are each of these what they are by virtue of an 
addition? If Ibn Sina says “by an addition,” then we go on to 
infinity, if he says (of each) “in or by itself,” then he would 
have granted that something is one and exists by virtue of 
itself.12 

c) A different sort of argument turns to Parmenides’ 
statement that al-mawyjid is one. Ibn Rushd insists that 
al-mawjiid here must refer to the dhat not to an accident of 
it. If it were to mean accident in a substratum, then Par- 
menides’ statement would be self-contradictory. For, pre- 
sumably, it would be equating al-mawyjiid the accident with 
the one which means the dh&t of primary reality, and thus 
the accidental would be identical with the substantial.!3 


10Commentary on the Metaphysics I, pp. 313-14. 
bid. III, pp. 1281-82. 
2%bid. IH, p. 1280. Another variant makes use of the two senses of 
al-mawjiid; see The Incoherence of the Incoherence, pp. 304-05. 
18The Incoherence of the Incoherence, p. 224. 
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d) This argument" is a little more involved. If al-mawjud 
did refer to an accident, as Ibn Sina claims, then there 
are two possibilities: (i) this accident is one of the secon- 
dary intelligibles (al-ma‘qulat al-thawani) and is in he mind, 
or (ii) it is one of the primary intelligibles (al-ma‘qulat 
al-’uwal). 

If (ii) the primary intelligibles, then necessarily it must 
come under one or another of the nine categories, for these 
comprise the accidents. The mawjid would then apply to 
substance and the remaining eight only insofar as the (ninth) 
category under which it falls happens to relate to substance 
and the other eight. This runs counter to the pervasive 
character of al-mawjiid. The only other possibility for al- 
mawyid in relating to the other categories would be for it 
to be a genus for all of them (rather than relate to them, if 
at all, through the one category under which it was consid- 
ered to fall in the early part of the argument). But this is 
impossible, for being is not a genus, and applies to the 
categories by “priority and posteriority.” The latter is the 
right mean between the restricted and the excessive perva- 
sivenesses considered. 

On the other hand, if the mawjiid is both an accident and 
in the mind, i.e., is of the secondary intelligibles, then this 
is acceptable to Ibn Rushd, for these conditions are fulfilled 
by one of the meanings of al-mawjid as “the true.” But this 
meaning and the one referring to entity or thing are dis- 
tinct and one must not cross characteristics. 


The Nature of Ibn Rushd’s Challenge 


We are nearing the point for a final statement of the 
challenge that Ibn Rushd is thrusting at Ibn Sina, but first 
we want to offer a few remarks on the sort of criticism 
according to which someone is accused of confusing two 
things that should be kept distinct. 

There are two sorts of cases in which a thinker may be 
said to confuse the meanings of terms. One would be when 
that thinker has overlooked a distinction that had not 
occurred to him, but which he would readily accept if it 


14As developed in Epitome of the Metaphysics, p. 11. 
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were pointed out convincingly. Let us call these the non- 
controversial distinctions. They are usually not too tightly 
connected with a specific metaphysical theory. Of course 
there are distinctions which are theory based but which 
may not be controversial for those who are among the fol- 
lowers of that theory, and these don’t concern us here. 
What we have in mind for this first case, for example, is the 
distinction between essence and existence simply as a dif- 
ferentiation in meaning between ‘What is X?’ and ‘Is X?’ or, 
say, a distinction such as that between necessary and suffi- 
cient condition. At their best distinctions of this sort have a 
kind of silencing force to them, especially the ones that are 
so forcefully evident upon statement, and are theory-neutral 
besides, or if they originate with a theory, they may be the 
kind that export well by themselves. To point out to someone 
that he has confused or overlooked a distinction of this sort 
often leaves little room for debate except as to whether the 
accusation is true. . 

On the other hand there are the distinctions which are so 
theory-based that ordinarily they cannot be made or ac- 
cepted without commitment to some theory or part of a 
theory. The distinction between matter and form is of this 
sort, although it may be possible to abstract a version of 
the matter-form distinction, detach it from its theoretical 
base, and show that in a given context someone has over- 
looked it. How successful one will be in making this accusa- 
tion stick depends on the details of the case. At any rate, 
we shall see shortly that the apparent differences which 
Ibn Rushd saw between himself and Ibn Sina—differences 
which prompted him to accuse Ibn Sina of confusing what 
should be kept distinct —are based on divergent theoretical 
options taken by each philosopher. This will compromise 
the silencing force of Ibn Rushd’s confusion accusation. We 
shall see that these options center primarily upon Ibn Sina’s 
view of the contingency of all being other than God, and the 
specific sense of the accidentiality of existence that follows. 

Now to get back to Ibn Rushd’s challenge. We might 
baptise this Ibn Rushd’s “fork,” since we see it in the style 
of “Hume’s fork” when he challenged the rationalist theo- 
logian’s mixing of the characteristics of the rational (demon- 
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strative certainty) and the empirical (reference to reality) 
in the proofs for God’s existence. What Ibn Rushd’s attacks 
on Ibn Sina boils down to is this. Either al-mawjid is the 
objective being (or entity) in which existence is the dhat of 
that being and not an accident in it, or al-mawjud means 
the true, and its domain is the logical (and hence is “in the 
mind”), where it appears in the slot of the predicate and is 
an accident. Ibn Sina, in Ibn Rushd’s eyes, wanted to have 
his cake and eat it. He wanted al-mawyiid to refer to an 
accident in objective being. But, for Ibn Rushd, this cannot 
be done. If we are talking logic, al-mawyiid is accident, but 
if metaphysics, then it is the very self of the things that 
are. Existence as an accident in objective being would be a 
strange animal, perhaps like the goat-stag, a chimerial 
hybrid. = 
According to Ibn Rushd, “the only course” for avoiding 
the absurd consequences and the infinite regresses which 
he has been exposing in Ibn Sina’s thought is to abandon 
the separation (the distinction) between al-mawjid and the 
dhat of things, and to abandon the accidental status given 
to the former by Ibn Sina.15 
Ibn Sina’s reply might be constructed along the following 
lines. There are three contexts in which to consider the 
externality of existence. There is (1) what enters into or is 
excluded from an essence qua the essenc. of X (horse), and 
may be called the domain of the logical. There would be 
agreement between the two philosophers about the exter- 
nality of existence in this domain. Their reasons would be 
different. Ibn Sina would approach this through the notion 
of the logical purity of any essence qua the essence of some- 
thing. Ibn Rushd would grant the accidentiality because of 
the status of “exists” as a predicate in a proposition. This 
difference may be only superficial, and it is possible that 
Ibn Rushd’s reasoning may be stated in Ibn Sina’s terms, or 
the other way around. In other words, one can put the 
accidentiality of existence as predicate in terms of its not 
being part of the essence of X qua X. Or, one can under- 
score the purity of an essence qua essence by noting the 


b[bid., p. 103. 
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position of existence as predicate. The possibility of suc- 
ceeding in these conversions does not achieve much beyond 
securing further agreement of detail over and above the 
general agreement over the accidentiality of existence in 
the domain of the logical. 

(2) The second context is metaphysical, although it does 
take a logical form. This concerns the relation between 
existence and primary being, existence and this X, qua 
substance. Here again we have indicated there should be 
fundamental agreement between the two philosophers. 

(3) It is the third context —call it the theological— which 
is crucial: this is the context of being which is possible in 
itself (necessary through another). This does not undo the 
connection between substance and existence granted in the 
previous context. It just makes that connection for any 
given X depend on an outside agent. Individual things (other 
than God) come to be, but only if some antecedent condition 
makes that happen. Only in God is existence unconditioned, 
independent. That is His status as the ontologically neces- 
sary being. 

The “accidentiality” of existence in this context as applied 
to any substance simply means that the involvement of 
existence in finite beings is dependent and not necessary. It 
concerns their aspect as originated, as coming to be. It says 
of this X that although as necessary through another it had 
to be, it and its antecedents are not necessary in them- 
selves and might not have been. It does not say that this X, 
once it is, exists half-heartedly, or that it exists only on the 
outside, so to speak, since existence did not permeate the 
heart of the entity! Perhaps Ibn Sina did not help matters 
when in speaking of existence in the sense of this third 

context he often used the verb form ‘arada untechnically, 
meaning “to befall,” “to happen to.” This contrasts with the 
technical senses of ‘arad (accident) in the other two con- 
texts, the logical and the metaphysical respectively.16 

At this point it should be clear that when Ibn Sina speaks 
of the existence which characterizes possible being as an 
existence that befalls such being and is thus not indigenous 


16See Rahman, op.cit., p.14. 
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to it, he is making a theoretical option, not confusing a 
distinction. It is his way of declaring the “superfluity” of 
existence in all being other than the being of the First. Ibn 
Sina was not being a semantical weakling, confusing a dis- 
tinction that he should have observed had he been mindful 
of it. He was developing the consequences of his view of the 
nature of being. Ibn Rushd in his turn insisted on not 
allowing the accidentiality of existence in objective being. 
However, he was wrong in his view that Ibn Sina spoke of 
the accidentiality of existence in objective being simply 
because he (Ibn Sina) was mislead by its accidentiality in 
the logical domain. It was rather the consequence of his 
view of possible being. The latter view was also challenged 
by Ibn Rushd, as we shall soon see. But the situation is no 
longer the simple one Ibn Rushd had thought, namely, that 
in which he could simply “correct” Ibn Sina over a “confu- 
sion” he committed, and then wait for the silence. 

A word should be said about Ibn Sina’s use of compo- 
sitional vocabulary about things. It is the opposite of the 
way the identifiers see things. Given the theological con- 
text, Ibn Sina is obviously driven to refer to things as 
“made of” essence and existence. Indeed one finds such 
compositional language explicit. But this is just the begin- 
ning of the matter, for a few points of clarification must be 
kept in mind. First, if the motive is to stress the superfluity 
of existence in contingent being, then to say of anything 
that it now exists is to want to say, at least, that the origi- 
nation of any such being required the “importing” or addi- 
tion of existence. This clearly invites a compositional con- 
ception. Secondly, in the context of theological origination 
Ibn Sina would have to speak of essence as the essence of a 


thing of some sort, say, of horse,not the essence of a partic- 


ular thing, of this horse. The reason is obvious, for there is 
no particular thing to speak of yet. Whereas Ibn Rushd, 
and Sadra later, try to capitalize on this point in criticizing 
the compositional conception, it should be clear that the 
parties in the dispute are not talking about the same essence. 
The essence that the identifiers talk about is the essence of 
this horse. This essence is identical with the existence of 
this horse, in the sense we have explained; and there will 
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be more on this in our chapter on Sadra. The essence of an 
existing horse—namely, of this horse —is identical with the 
existence of this horse. We are obviously no longer in the 
theological origins context. Whatever were the constraints 
of that context on Ibn Sina, there is nothing about it that 
requires him in the metaphysical context to analyze the 
existing world—after it exists, so. to speak—in the same 
way. There is no contradiction in saying existence is added 
to the essence of a horse, but in this existing horse its 
horseship (the horseship of it) is in its being this horse. 
One does not find in Ibn Sina the language of the identity 

of essence and existence in existing things. There is too 
much concern in his writings with the logical-semantical 
and theological contexts and these call for the separation of 
essence and existence. However, in our analysis of Ibn Sina’s 
metaphysics we have seen that there is a clear involvement 
of existence in the individual substances before us now. It 
is another matter whether Ibn Sina would have gone fur- 

ther to identify essence and existence in existing things. 

We are claiming that his separating essence and existence 

in the theological and the logical-semantical contexts need 

not have stood in his way had he wanted this further option. 

Another way of making the point is that if Ibn Sina did not 

speak of the identity of essence and existence in things, it is 
not because of his “separating” them in conception or in 
their coming to be. This should have bearing on whether 
his critics have hit their target or not. 


2 


God and Necessary Existence 


In The Incoherence of the Incoherence Ibn Rushd joins 
the controversy between Ghazali and the Philosophers over 
the precise way of formulating the relationship between 
necessary existence and God’s essence. The Philosophers, 
in their desire to safeguard God’s unity and simplicity, had 
argued against any formulation that would make it seem as 
if God has an essence which, among other things, is charac- 
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terized by necessary existence. They also had another 
reason for denying an essence for God, for such an essence 
might compromise His uniqueness by giving Him a genus 
and a differentia. We have seen in the last chapter how Ibn 
Sina fought against assigning an essence to God and insisted 
that the best thing to say is that God is sheer necessary 
existence. 

Ghazali in The Incoherence of the Philosophers protested 
_ against this move that seems to deprive God of an essence. 
He thought it possible to speak of God as having an essence 
which is necessary existence, in the manner of an essential 
attribution which does not introduce plurality. 

As Ibn Rushd enters the discussion it is fairly obvious 
that there is no disagreement among all parties on the 
substantive doctrine that God is a necessary being. The 
issue is simply one of adequately relating this necessary 
existence to God’s nature. 

In our discussion of Ibn Sina’s handling of this matter we 
noted that it was a technical sense of essence, the one with 
the implication of having genus and differentia, that ought 
to be denied of God. As it happens this is a denial which 
was also promoted by Ghazali and the Ash‘arites before 
him.!? But such a denial does not require one to maintain 
that God has no nature or essence in any sense. Ibn Rushd 
believes Ghazali to have read this further move into the 
Philosophers’ first denial. If it is a fact that the Philoso- 
phers did reject any talk of God having a nature, then they 
would be on indefensible grounds, according to Ibn Rushd. 
However, the latter interprets them differently from the 
way Ghazali does, and we believe Ibn Rushd is right in his 
interpretation. 

Ghazali had said in his criticism: . 

- .. an existence without quiddity or real nature (hagigah) is 
inconceivable; for how could it (the existent) be defined as 
single, conceptually differentiated from others if it did not have 
a real nature? . . . Indeed the denial of the essence is the denial 


of the real nature, and by the denial of this reality nothing 
remains but the word “existence,” . . .18 


The point about the Ash‘arites is noted by Ibn Rushd in The In- 
coherence of the Incoherence; p.364. 
18In Ibid., p. 397. 
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When Ibn Rushd comes to the rescue of the Philosophers, 
he tells Ghazali that he has misunderstood his opponents. 
For these do not say that God has an existence without 
essence, they simply say that the First, unlike other things, 
has no essence which is differentiated from Its existence.19 
Thus Ibn Rushd would interpret Ibn Sina’s assertion that 
the First is sheer existence not in the sense taken by 
Ghazali—namely, that the First has existence instead of an 
essence, but that the two are coincidental, “identical,” 
undifferentiated. In the uncompounded, i.e., simple being, 
existence is the essence itself.20 And to keep this clearly — 
distinguished from the identification in finite things, we 
repeat that in God it is qua God not qua “concrete” indi- 
vidual that existence enters into or is the essence. 

In the course of his defense of the Philosophers on this 
issue, however, Ibn Rushd takes the occasion one more 
time to criticize Ibn Sina on the accidentiality of existence. 
This time the context of the discussion of essence and 
existence in the First gives a new twist to Ibn Rushd’s 
campaign. 

If, as Ibn Sina maintains, existence is an accident (in the 
case of composite existents), then it becomes difficult. when 
speaking of the First to say how the simple can be identical 
with its essence. In Ibn Rushd’s view this problem does not 
arise if al-mawjiid in the sense of entity were the sense 
intended, for then it becomes possible to speak of existence 
in the simple as the essence itself.2! We have already seen 
how al-mawjiid in that sense was used by Ibn Rushd to 
refer to the very dhat of composite being as well. 

In his reply Ibn Sina could probably explain that the 
accidentiality of existence does not, indeed cannot, carry 
over in the talk about God. For if it is the accidentiality of 
the logical context, where existence is external to the 
essence of a thing qua that sort of thing, then God is de- 

clared an exception. He is the only being, qua the being 
He is, Whose essence is existence; and there are independent 
philosophical reasons why essence and existence have to 


1I9Tbid., p.399. 
Tbid., p. 400. 
21 bidem. 
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be identified in the First.22 If, on the other hand, it is the 
accidentiality of the theological context, where existence 
does not belong necessarily to any thing qua dependent 
being, then God is precisely the being, the only being, who 
stands in marked contrast to this, for He is the Necessary 
Being. So it is not as if Ibn Sina-has to face the problem 
as Ibn Rushd puts it to him: how can existence be the es- 
sence in the simple if it is an accident in the composite? 


The Possible and the Necessary 


Ibn Sina divided being into the possible, thé necessary, 
and the impossible. As an Aristotelian he rejects the occa- 
sionalism of the Ash‘arites and advocates necessary causal 
connection among things. Thus the possible in itself becomes 
in fact the necessary through another. For the possible, as 
that whose essence does not include existence, must depend 
on a cause, and its existence thus becomes necessary in 
relation to that cause. 

Ibn Rushd is unhappy with the way Ibn Sina explains 
these concepts. For one thing, Ibn Rushd maintains, it is an 
insufficient characterization of the Necessary Being simply 
to say: He has no cause. As a necessary being it would 
follow, of course, that He is not dependent on a cause, but 
simply to say He “has no cause” is not to capture the true 
character of the First’s absolute necessity. 

Moreover, the notion of the possible as what has a cause 
cannot give the true nature of that sort of being either. For 
what has its existence from another must by itself be non- 
existent.23 Ibn Rushd wants to substitute his own notion of 
the possible, the “really possible,” which is a character of 
existents qua existents.% In defining possibility by refer- 
ence to an external condition rather than inherent nature, 
Ibn Sina has robbed that concept of having objective anchor 


See The Book of Healing 1, 6, pp. 87-42, and The Incoherence of 
the Incoherence (Vol. II) VIII, 4, pp. 343-49. 

The Incoherence of the Incoherence,; p. 199. 

24That Ibn Rushd is concerned with the character of existents qua 
existents may be inferred from The Incoherence of the Incoherence, p. 
279, lines 10-13. 
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in the nature of things themselves rather than in the rela- 
tions into which they enter. . 

This difficulty becomes compounded, according to Ibn 
Rushd, by the idea of such possible being becoming neces- 
sary when it enters a causal nexus. How, asks Ibn Rushd 
critically, can that which is possible in itself become neces- 
sary through another (‘receive necessity from another”) 
without presuming a change in its nature? But if a change 
in nature is required, then how is this conceivable in Ibn 
Sina, if existence and its related conditions such as possi- 
bility and necessity are accidental to a thing and its nature? 

Several points need to be made about the issue. First, it 
is true that Ibn Sina often characterizes the possible as 
what has a cause outside it and the necessary as what has 
no cause, but there is also another and more fundamental 
way in which these sorts of beings are characterized. In 
The Book of Salvation Ibn Sina states: “Necessary being is 
the being the non-existence of which is impossible to sup- 
pose; possible being is that the existence or non-existence 
of which is not impossible to suppose.”26 Here having or not 
having a cause are not the primary characteristics used in 
defining each sort of being respectively. Indeed a being the 
non-existence of which is impossible to suppose will have to 
be an independent being, one the existence of which does 
not depend on an other. By any standard this is a perfectly 
adequate conception of the Necessary Being, and Ibn Rushd 
seems unfair to his opponent on this point. 

As to the conception of possible being, if we take the 
formula in The Book of Salvation, we notice that unlike 
“has a cause,” it is put in the negative—“not impossible to 
suppose.” Furthermore, the non-necessary character of that 
existence is brought out in terms of the precariousness of 
both existence and non-existence. If such a sort of being 
does exist or if it does not exist— neither is impossible, and 
the contingent character is already portrayed—then the 


Commentary on the Metaphysics III, p. 1632; the point is repeated 
in Exposition of the Methods of Proof, p. 33; see also The Incoherence of 
the Incoherence, pp. 195ff. on the externality of possible and necessary 
existence. 

*The Book of Healing III, p. 224. 
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existence and non-existence will need to be explained by 
reference to an outside agent. Nothing about its being as 
possible in itself can explain either its existence (unlike the 
necessary) or its non-existence (unlike the impossible). 
Dependence on a cause, although uniquely characteristic of 
this sort of being, in the way in which not having a cause is 
uniquely characteristic of the Necessary Being, is nonethe- 
less a derivative characteristic. What fundamentally cap- 
tures the notion of possible being is that the existence or 
non-existence of beings of this sort is not impossible. 

Ibn Rushd proposes to substitute for this his notion of 
the really possible which is characteristic of existents.27 
The advantage he reaps from that notion is exhibited in his 
criticism of Ibn Sina’s method of arguing for the Necessary 
Being from the character of possible being as what has a 
cause. If “has a cause” is all that “possible” means, then Ibn 
Sina is unable to clinch his argument by relying on the 
impossibility of infinite regress, because that notion of the 
possible is precisely what leaves him with nothing but an 
infinite regress.23 For, Ibn Rushd argues, if X is possible, it 

must be caused by Y. X is possible in itself, necessary 
through Y. But Y is not necessary in itself —nothing requires 
it to be—therefore Y is possible and has a cause. So we are 
led to Z, and so on. In other words the very notion of “has a 
cause” brings on the next link, and the chain goes on. On 
the other hand, the notion of real possibility does not have 
this logical link-adding feature. As Van den Bergh explains, 
“For material causes cannot proceed from one another 
endlessly, e.g., flesh from earth, earth from air, air from 
fire, and so on.”29 of 

Ibn Rushd is concerned here, among other things, with 

whether Ibn Sina’s argument has a demonstrative form, 


*Insofar as they have a material principle; see Van den Bergh The 
Incoherence of the Incoherence, Vol. Il, p. 148, n. 252.2. It should be 
noted that for Ibn Rushd what is “really possible” is still factually or 
causally necessary. ter a oe 

*The Incoherence of the Incoherence, pp. 277ff. 

*The Incoherence of the Incoherence (Van den Bergh), Vol. II, p. 
104, n. 164.7. é 

”The Incoherence of the Incoherence, p. 420. 
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and he offers an alternative formulation which he says is 
more valid.*! For our purposes we are not interested in the 
validity of the demonstration, but with the issue of the 
adequacy of the conception of possible being. Our excursion 
into the demonstration issue was merely to extend the area 
in which Ibn Rushd claims the superiority of his conception 
of the possible over Ibn Sina’s. ; 

Whatever advantages or disadvantages manifest them- 
selves in the argument, the question is whether the two 
notions of the possible are on the same wavelength. Ibn 
Rushd, if we have understood him correctly, seems to be 
concerned with possibility as the possibility of being X 
rather than Y which might be subject of a scientific or 
metaphysical investigation. Or if it is the generalized form 
of the claim that all being is divided into the possible in 
itself (though necessary through another) and the neces- 
sary itself, then Ibn Rushd thinks that this “is only known 
through the nature of existing things.”32 On the other hand, 
Ibn Sina seems to make the division an a priori matter, and 
also a matter of theological outlook. From his theological 
perspective he would be concerned not only with the possi- 
bility of becoming this rather than that, but with the possi- 
bility of coming-to-be as such, of “coming out into existence,” 
of existence occurring to or befalling (something). With 
that end in mind it is not clear what “real possibility” has 
which “plain possibility” —the non-impossibility of existing 
(or non-existing) —does not have. 

We come now to the question of the possible in itself 
becoming necessary through another. Whatever happens 
when there is a change from the condition of possible in 
itself to necessary through another, it is not clear why a 
change in nature is required. If the existential status in Ibn 
Sina is, as Ibn Rushd charges, in the relational characteris- 


_tics, then a change in those relational characteristics can 


take place without any change in nature. The possible in 
itself would be the dependent on a cause, for it is not neces- 
sary in itself; the necessary through another is still related 


31[bid., pp. 278-79. 
82Jbid., p. 418. 
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to a cause except that the modality of the relation is speci- 
fied. Both states, the possible in itself and the possible in 
itself but necessary through another, are relational states. 
If the modes of existence, the possible and the necessary, 
are accidental to the nature of a (finite) thing in the way 
existence is, then there can be a change in these relational 
conditions which are accidental without a correlative change 
in its nature. For the change in question is merely a specifi- 
cation of the causal mode. 


CHAPTER EIGHT 
MULLA SADRA 


Of the philosophers in the post-classical period perhaps the 
most important is Sadr al-Din al-Shirazi, otherwise known 
as Mulla Sadra. The first part of his immense The Book of 
Four Journeys is devoted exclusively to problems of being. 
This constitutes one of the most extensive treatments of 
the subject in the literature of Islamic philosophy. We shall 
select from that material what we need to continue our 
discussion of the vocabulary problem, on the one hand, and 
the classical controversy over essentialism, on the other. In 
each case we shall dwell on what seems novel to our discus- 
sion so far, if not in point of view, then at least in presenta- 
tion or argument. 

On the vocabulary issue there is in Sadra nothing self- 
conscious and explicit of the sort we saw in Farabi. How- 
ever, we do find some interesting new wjd derivatives. On 
essentialism, we find Sadra fighting his battle primarily 
against Suhrawardi. There is no reference to Ibn Rushd’s 
quarrels with Ibn Sina. As a matter of fact there is a sin- 
gular absence of any reference to Ibn Rushd on this or any 
other topic. This is all the more striking since on the. 
essentialist-existentalist controversy, Sadra basically de- 
fends the same sort of anti-essentialist position taken by 
Ibn Rushd. 
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1 
THE VOCABULARY FOR BEING 


Mawjidiyyah and Wujidiyyah 


We find in Sadra two wjd derivatives not occurring among 
the philosophers we have discussed so far. Whereas Farabi, 
Ibn Sina, and Ibn Rushd were content with the nominal 
types mawjiid and wujid used for either being or exist- 
ence, among other things, Sadra often uses “mawyjidiyyah” 
and “wujidiyyah,” nouns formed from the adjectival forms 
of “mawjud” and “wujid,” respectively.! The new form of 
these terms suggests a further degree of abstraction. This 
leads one to expect that Sadra would perhaps use them in a 
specialized way for “being” in its widest extension. Or per- 
haps he may have devised them (one or both) especially for 
that sense of being or existence which in his philosophy is 
the pure mental abstraction (intiza‘i magsdari ‘aqli/, i.e., the 
concept of being or existence which contrasts with real 
concrete being or existence. But this is not so, or, at least, 
not just plainly so. Rather than replacing the older terms, 
the new ones often overlap with them, duplicating their 
work. And it seems that the promise for introducing some 
specialization and tidiness in the Arabic vocabulary for 
being, raised by these one-step-more-abstract forms, re- 
mains unfulfilled. 

In one passage in which Sadra presents Ibn Sina’s ideas 
we read that “al-mawjidiyyah” does not have the sense of 
the abstracted verbal noun (al-intiza? al-magdari), rather it 
means “pure existence” (sirf al-wujid), i.e. concrete exist- 
ence, what has its mawjiidiyyah in itself.2 Here the term 

“mawjudiyyah” is used in a restricted sense. Not only does 
it exclude the intiza? magdari sense of wujiid, but also the 


1Sadra also uses “wujiidat” for the things that are, but this is just 
a synonym for the familiar “mawjiidat” and opens up no special pos- 
sibilities. 

2The Book of the Four Journeys, I, 1, 48. A note on the way we shall 
refer to this work: e.g., “I” is for the first of the four Journeys, “1” is 
for the first published separate volume in the Dar al-Ma‘arif edition, 
(Qom, n.d.) and “48” is for the page. 
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mental mode of being as such, the concept of ‘adam and the 
logically impossible. 

However, in another location, this time speaking for him- 
self, Sadra says that the wujiid in every thing is real, except 
for the abstracted wujiid, which is the mawjidiyyah.® He 
then adds the clause “whether it be the mawyudiyyah of 
al-wujud (existence) or the mawjiudiyyah of essence.’ Here 
the term “mawjiidiyyah” is used explicitly for the intiza7 
magdari,> and is said to apply to both essence and exist- 
ence. This latter fact makes the term function somewhat 
like the term “being” in its wide sense. But there is no 
evidence that Sadra used mawjidiyyah for all the functions 
of “being” or “to be.” For that or what nearly approximates 
to that, he still follows tradition and uses wujid and mawyjiid. 
Thus it is wujtid which is said to be the most extensive and 
most apparent to intuition.6 The same is said of the mawyzid." 
And the copula is called a term of wujud’ or of mawjud.? 

It does not seem, then, that the new wyd derivatives are 
given a specialized assignment, either for “being” in its 
most general sense, or for one or another of the various 
domains of being. The several terms are used instead for 
one meaning or another, and the sense for each use is dis- 
tinguishable only in context. 

But while the terms “wujudiyyah” and “mawjidiyyah” 
do not contribute to the technical aspect of the vocabulary 
problem for being in the way we have been concerned with 
it, they offer a distinct advantage, as, for example, when 
they are used in those near-duplicating phrases, mawyidiy- 
yat al-wujid. This provides a sensible way for making a 
second-level and more abstract reference to al-wujud, an 
abstraction certainly more precise and less clumsy than can 


be achieved by, say, the phrases mawjud al-wujud or wujiid 
al mawjiid. 


3], 1, 65. 

‘[bidem; also Ibid. 174 al-wujadiyyah al-masdariyyah; See I, 1, 415. 
5The term “wujiidiyyah” is used that way also. 

8], 1, 60, 62; also I, 1, 146, 340. 

"I, 1, 85; also I, 1, 340. 

8T, 1, 146. 

J, 1, 291. 
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Being, Existence. 


The second main vocabulary question is to determine 
when Sadra is talking about existence and when about being, 
and whether the two are at all differentiated. Some of the 
material for answering this has already appeared in the 
section just concluded. 

One obvious rule of thumb is that when Sadra contrasts 
or identifies mahiyyah (essence) with wujid or mawjid —as 
in his controversy with the essentialists—it is safe to take 
the latter two terms as meaning existence. This wujud or 
mawyud is distinguished into the two traditional modes: 
objective or external (khariji/ and mental (dhihni, or ‘aqli; 
also called 7‘tibart). 

Another fairly obvious guideline is: where he assigns to 
the wyd derivative the widest extension, saying that al- 
mawyjuid (or al-wujtid) is the most general “thing,” ranging 
over (in his words “its shadow falls on”)!9 existences and 
essences, both objective and mental, as well as over the 
concept of the nothing, the logically impossible, and vac- 
uous concepts like God’s partner, then in such passages he 
must be talking about being. Here is a typical passage: 

(al-wujid)... is the most general /a‘amm/) of things by virtue of 
its including and extending over essences, even the idea of 
absolute nothing, relation, potentiality, disposition, the lack and 
similar negative concepts . . . and it is the most apparent in its 
reality (tahaqquqan) and thatness finniyyah}, so that it is called 
self-evident (badihi); . . . nothing is realized in the mind or 
externally except by it. It comprehends all things within itself, 
and by it do things stand {tagimu.)! 

We have already seen that Sadra distinguishes between 
the wujid which is a mental abstraction (masdari intiza‘i) 
and the wujiid which is real (haqiqi/. One can say that the 
minimal difference between these two is their mode of being; 
one is conceptual, the other concrete and objective. A fur- 
ther difference is that the concept is abstracted by the 
mind and is thus like a universal. As he says, it is like 
man-ness /fal-insiniyyah) and whiteness (al-abyadiyyah/, 2 


10f, 1, 146. 

11], 1, 260. The examples of the logically impossible and God’s partner 
appear in other places, see, eg., I, 1, 146. 

127, 1, 65. 
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like thingness fal-shay iyyah) and possibility (al-mumkiniy- 
yah).'3 In being universal it has a relatively wide extension. 
However, there is nothing about that fact in itself that 
makes the conceptual wujiid equivalent to the concept of 
being in its widest sense. The transformation from the 
concrete real to the conceptual universal does not neces- 
sarily widen the extension to the full “width” of the concept 
of being. 

For example, the desk, the rug, the pen exist before me 
now. We might say this is what they are “doing” without 
me, on their own. I come into the picture and note that 
these things exist, and I begin abstracting the concept of 
something existing, of things existing, of existence. All of 
this can still be limited to the sort of existence of these 
concrete objects. The abstracted concept can still be the 
concept of what exists objectively or, even, in the manner 
of physical objects. Just for being a concept, and a uni- 
versal one at that, it does not extend beyond the constitu- 
ency from which it was abstracted. Unlike the general 
concept of being, this concept of objective existence in our 
example does not reign over the concept of the nothing, or 
the impossible. And although it is itself a concept, it does 
not reign over the domain of mental existence as such, for 
it is the concept of objective existence only. As a concept it 
has mental existence, but as the concept of objective exist- 
ence it does not refer to itself. 

Of course it is possible for the concept of wujid or mawjid 
or mawjiudiyyah to have a wider extension; as a matter of 
fact it can have as wide an extension as there are things 
that can be said to be, if that is the constituency for which it 
stands as an abstract concept. Indeed, Sadra maintains that 
the wujiid which is “general and self-evident” is a mental 
concept.4 It is the one that is used for the concept of being 
in its widest sense. 

Our point about the conceptual wujiid, then, is that it is 
mental for being universal, but it is not of the widest exten- 


13], 1, 406. By contrast, of course, the true nature of concrete exist- 
ence is individual (la yanfakk ‘an Ltashakkkhus, I, 1, 305); it is not a 
universal essence, I, 1, 255. 

M4], 1, 37. 
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sion just for being mental and universal. To be equivalent 
to the concept of being in its widest extension it has to be 
introduced independently as the concept that stands for all 
that can be said to be.:It cannot derive that magic “width” 
merely from being a universal concept. 

It would seem at first, then, that in Sadra one can speak 
of a contrast between being and existence, and that this 
contrast is not obscured by the fact that the same vocabu- 
lary is used for both. However, further analysis will show 
us that the contrast between being anc existence is really 
on an existential scale, within the notion of existence. Wujiid 
in the wide sense just refers to a greater variety of modes 
of existents than the restricted. sense of wujid. It is not 
wider because it ranges over a variety of uses of the wjd 
derivatives, the existential, the copulative, the predicative, 
and the veridical. The width of wujtd is proposed for meta- 
physics, and significantly for an anti-essentialist meta- 
physics. It is not a width of the sort one observes when one 
surveys all the various uses of “to be.” This is understand- 
able, since Sadra is speaking as a metaphysician offering a 
theory of being, not as an analyst of the philosophic vocab- 
ulary of being. Others like Farabi and Ibn Rushd (Aristotle, 
of course) did both. For these “being” and “to be” have 
more than the existential sense or function. 


Bi-l-tashkik 


According to Sadra, when the term “wujitd” is used in 
the widest sense, that sense is not univocal (bi-l-tawatu’). 
Nor is its meaning ambiguous or mushtarak. Rather it 
applies bi-l-tashkik, i.e., there is one meaning, but this 
meaning does not apply equally ( ‘ala l-saw@’)"5 to all that 
“falls under it,” for among the things that can be said to be 
there are differences in priority and posteriority, intensity 
and diminution. This is a difference in the share things 
have in being. Pas 


‘SI, 1, 258. Sadra reproaches al-Razi (Fakhr al-Din) for not distin- 
guishing between al-tas@wi fi l-mafhim and al-tasai fi Lhaqiqah; so 
that for Sadra sameness in meaning does not necessitate sameness (or 
equality) in reality: I, 1, 120-21. 
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In this same passage on tashkik Sadra tells us that this 
one meaning is the sense of al-kawn. This is not much help, 
even if it is meant to tell us that mawzjid has some vaguely 
existential sense. Of course it may be that we face here the 
consequence of the claim by Ibn Sina and Sadra, among 
others, that the concept of being is in a definitional sense 
primitive. It can be grasped by intuition, but cannot be 
analyzed nor defined in terms of any other notion. 

Be that as it may, it is still possible to interpret Sadra’s 
concept of being in an existential sense, as we shall see. 

First, however, there is a minor terminological problem 
that should be cleared up. In the passage we have been 
discussing Sadra opts for tashkik, rejecting both tawatu’ 
and tshtirak. However, earlier in the Asfar, in a passage 
that we will discuss shortly, he rejects tawatu’ with respect 
to the meaning of mawyiid, but he advocates ishtirak, which 
is what we have just seen he rejects. The explanation is in 
the fact that in the latter location,!6 where he accepts ish- 
ttrak, tashkik is implicitly treated as a-kind of ishtirak. 
This suggests that there is a broad non-technical and a 
narrow technical sense of ishtirak. The broad sense is when 
we have one word that differs in some way in its applica- 
tions. When the difference is a difference in meaning, we 
have ambiguity or ishtirak. That is the narrow or technical 
sense. When the difference is only in priority and posteri- 
ority, intensity and diminution, i.e., in the share that things 
have in being, we have tashkik. If this is so, then Sadra 
could be said to reject ishtirak in the narrow sense (ambig- 
uity) as the kind of meaning for wujud. And in advocating 
tashkik or analogy, he could be said to be accepting ishtirak 
in the broad sense. 

In that early passage to which we just referred!’ Sadra 
argues for the existence of a sameness in meaning in the 
applications of wujiid in spite of the differences in the share 
that things have in being. His argument is as follows. The 
mind perceives a similarity and analogy among the things 
that are which does not exist between the things that are, 
on the one hand, and the nothing, on the other. If the things 


18], 1, 35. 
Ibidem. 
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that are did not have this aspect of similarity, there would 
_ have been among them the dissimilarity that now obtains 
between being and non-being. 

Furthermore, the analogy that exists among the things 
that are, in so far as they are, is not due to the fact that we 
refer to all of them with one word or phrase, say, “being” or 
“the realm of being.” For suppose, Sadra says, we carved 
out a new ad hoc “class” composed of the nothing and some 
things that are, and then invented a word for this odd 
conglomerate. Then suppose it were the case that we had 
no word in the language such as we now have that stands 
for all that we now consider the things that are. This trans- 
formation, Sadra maintains, would not in the least create 
nor imply a similarity or analogy between the nothing, on 
the one hand, and that selected group of beings that were 
enticed to defect. And this is true in spite of our having one 
and the same word for the ad hoe grouping. 

Conversely, the new situation does not invalidate the 
analogy that would still hold between the “defectors” and 
the “loyalists,” even though in the stipulation we lack a 
word that names both cousin groups in being. 

Briefly, what Sadra claims.through this argument is that 
the analogy among the things that are, and the disanalogy 
between being and non-being, are directly apprehendable 
by the mind. And that neither the presence of analogy in 
the one case nor its absence in the other is a function of 
whether we have one common word where there is analogy 
and no common word where there is disanalogy. 


This is interesting in at least two ways. Firstly, Sadra, © 


along with Aristotle and some contemporary Western phi- 
losophers, seems to be rejecting the “one name, one nature” 
semantical assumption. The analogy or near common nature 
among the things that are is not to be inferred from the fact 
that we call all these things by one name. 

Secondly, in the above argument, as indeed in Sadra’s 
entire tashkik metaphysics, the similarity or analogy is 
said to hold among the mawjiida@t as contrasted with the 
ma‘dumat. Now the mawjiidat, disparate as they are in 
their share in being, can all be said to be, i.e., to exist, in 
some sense. And the one meaning that is sustained despite 
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the differences is the existential meaning of wujid and 
mawjid. There is no attempt, not here at any rate, to show 
that the one meaning of which he speaks is a meaning 
common to all the uses of “wujid” and “mawjiid,” i.e, 
common to the existential, the purely copulative, or the 
predicative and the veridical.!8 But let us now take a brief 
look at what Sadra calls al-wujid al-rabit (the copulative to 
be) and its relation to the existential wujiid. 

Following tradition Sadra speaks of the copulative maw- 


_jéd as a kind of wujud (darbun min al-wujitd)..9 Yet he 


clearly wants to distinguish between the copulative to be 
fal-wujid al-rabit) and real being (al-wujiid al-haqq). 

Like others before him, Sadra maintains that it is pos- 
sible to use the copula to join a subject and a predicate 
without any implications about reality.2° The official doc- 
trine is that what is so joined is in the mind. But does this 
mean that the copula in that logical unit entertained by the 
mind is a kind of being (darbun min al-wujiid) in the sense 
that it is existential in function though mental in reference? 

Here we must guard against a possible confusion. The 
judgment “S mawjid or yiijad P” as a judgment differs 
ontologically from the real subject who is characterized by 
P. The proposition as entertained by the mind may be called 
mental, i.e, exists in or for the mind. But the existential 
function which assigns mentality is performed by the “is” 
of another proposition: “‘S yiijad P’ is mental.” This may be 
translated as: “The proposition ‘S yiijad P’ exists in the 
mind.” The original copula, however, in ‘S yiijad P’ need 
neither assign nor deny mental or any other existence to 
anything. It is (at least) a purely syntactical device. The 
mental status of the unit does not convert the function of 
the copula in that unit into an existential, mind-referring 
function. Thus when Sadra says that the copula is a darbun 
min al-wujtd, he can only mean that the copulative term is 
a wyd derivative or a kalimat al-wujiid, or lafz al-wujid. Its 


18In Arabic, the “is” of identity is indicated by “huwa huwa,” not by 
a w7d derivative, and hence does not enter the picture here. 

19], 1, 36. 

207, 1, 138f; also p. 180. 
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function cannot be assimilated to the existential just because 
it helps form a unit of thought which is mental in its mode 
of existence. 

What perhaps facilitates thinking of the copula in Arabic 
as existential is the “to find” sense in the etymology of the 
wyjd derivative. And of course there are cases such as those 
of singular propositions in which an existential inference is 
contextually implied. But as Farabi has made abundantly 
clear, on the first point, the meaning or function of words in 
language, especially of the technical terms, cannot be de- 
cided on the basis of etymology. And in the case where 
existential inference is justified and one is tempted to say 
the copula is doubling up in function, the two functions are 
still distinct. 

If, then, the function of the purely copulative mawjid 
cannot be assimilated to the existential function, this makes 
it more difficult to treat the one meaning that Sadra speaks 
about as a meaning common to all the uses of the term 
“mawjid.” The one meaning Sadra has in mind, then, is 
to be understood for the purely existential metaphysical 
use of the term, where the typical function is to assert 
that something exists either in the mind or in external 
reality, or to refer to what so exists. This fits well with 
Sadra’s claim that the differences that go with the one 
meaning are differences in priority and posteriority, inten- 
sity and diminution. These are appropriate differences 
within the realm of existing things, be they mental or ex- 
ternal. They are not differences that can meaningfully apply 
to all the uses of wujiid. 

The existential “reduction,” shall we call it, while not 
succeeding with the purely copulative use of mawjid— it 
would not work with the purely veridical use either, the “to 
be” as “to be so,” or “the true,” as Ibn Rushd would have 
said —such an existential reduction is carried more success- 
fully in the case of such other topics of discourse as abso- 
lute nothing, negations, essences, the logically impossible, 
chimeras, and other vacuous concepts. For these are said to 
have wujid as ideas in the mind. The aL solute nothing in 
itself is not being, but the concept (mafhiim) of the nothing, 
insofar as it is mental, has being.2! 

21T, 1, 350. 
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Essences in themselves cannot be said to either exist or 
not exist, but they do exist in the mind or in things. It is not 
that they have being and in addition they enjoy a mental 
and objective existence. Rather they have being in that 
they exist in things, objective or mental.22 Finally, the logi- 
cally impossible, chimeras and vacuous concepts like the 
concept of a partner to God, these have being in that they 
are concepts in the mind, and thus have a mode of exist- 
ence. 

In the end, then, one will have to say that wide as the 
concept of being is in Sadra, the sense is existential. We say 
this on the basis of the analysis we have just given, and not 
from the superficial observation that is sometimes made 
that Arabic unlike some other languages has no word for 
being as distinct from existence. We have already seen in 
Chapter Three not only that this is false, but also that in 
order to distinguish between being and existence, it is not 
necessary that the words for being and existence should 
come from different roots. Even so, the different root con- 
dition in Arabic was available to Sadra, and he himself at 
times does resort to “kawn” among other appropriate alter- 
natives. 

Let us now move to a discussion of certain points rele- 
vant to Sadra’s controversy with Suhrawardi over essen- 
tialism. 


2 
ESSENCE, EXISTENCE AND ESSENTIALISM 


Introductory Statement 


Suhrawardi’s arguments are directed at someone who 
makes at least two assumptions: first, that essence and 
existence are two distinct aspects or ingredients of objec- 
tive things, and, second, that to say of anything that it 
exists is to say that the property (or ingredient) existence 
has been added to it, or, that something exists by the addi- 


22On the status of the Forms as individual existents, consult Rahman, 
The Philosophy of Mulla Sadra, passim. 
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tion of existence. This way of thinking leads to the difficul- 
ties that are the substance of Suhrawardi’s arguments. And 
indeed the material is familiar from the Ibn Sina-Ibn Rushd 
controversy. 

One of these difficulties that Suhrawardi mentions is that 
the addition of existence to essence presupposes some sort 
of reality or existence for the essence before existence comes 
to it. The other is that in such a compositional picture some 
reality or existence will have to be assumed for the exist- 
ence component. By the second assumption— namely, that 
existence is an addition to what exists, this means that that 
existence exists by the addition of existence, and so on for 
each step in the regress. 

Sadra’s main thrust against Suhrawardi is on two fronts: 
the first.is to show that the essentialism in the interest of 
which Suhrawardi advances his arguments is a fallacious 
doctrine; second, that Suhrawardi’s arguments are directed 
at and possibly effective against a conception of the rela- 
tion between essence and existence which is mistaken in 
the first place. Sadra’s own doctrine of the relation between 
essence and existence is thus offered both as a corrective to 
Suhrawardi’s essentialism and as an example of how to 
avoid the difficulties raised by Suhrawardi’s arguments. 

Sadra believes that these difficulties can be avoided by 
maintaining, as he does, that essence and existence are 
“identical” in things, that a thing exists by being the thing 
it is not by having existence added to it. Moreover, the 
identity of essence and existence, according to Sadra, is in 
a universe in which existence and not essence is the pri- 
mary being. Yet this primacy has to be understood in a way 
which is consistent with the identity claim. We shall have a 
word about this at the end of the chapter. 


Separation In the Mind 


Sadra’s identity thesis allows for the separating analytic 
capacity of the mind. For the mind there is a difference in 
conception (taghaiyur bi-l-mafhiim} between essence and 
existence. This makes it logically possible for the mind to 
conceive the essence of something which does not exist, 
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e.g., the ‘anga’ (griffin) ,23 a fictitious bird. Further, the mind 
conceives the essence of what could and/or does exist, but 
without regard to the question of its existence. The mind 
can also form a concept of what cannot exist: the logically 
impossible and the nothing. Another example of the “sep- 
arating” capacity of the mind which is related to our dis- 
cussion is when the mind extracts or abstracts the concept 
of existence. This is the wujad magdari intiza7 discussed 
earlier, which is treated by Sadra like a universal. 


“In Reality, In the Mind” 


However, whereas essence and existence differ in con- 
ception and for the mind, they do not differ in reality. In 
The Book of Insights Sadra speaks succinctly of “their exis- 
tential identity and their conceptual difference,’ or, again, 
“identity in the outside and difference in the mind.’ 

Before we discuss what it means to say that existence 
and essence are identical in reality, let us comment on the 
contrast phrases “in reality” and “in the mind.” An impor- 
tant clarification is needed here, for the difference and the 
identity are not being measured on the same scale. The 
contrast is not of the coordinate or symmetrical sort. 

Without the needed clarification it may be thought that 
Sadra’s claim is that in the mental realm there is only sepa- 
ration, and, by contrast, the identity is only in external 
reality. But when Sadra says that essence and existence 
are identical in reality, he means for the expression “in 
reality” to include the mental realm as well. For mental 
existence is a realm of being and consists of particular exist- 
ents, ideas, and the like. Even the idea of some universal 
which occurred to someone last Tuesday is a particular 
mental existent. Whatever leads Sadra to the doctrine of 
the identity of essence and existence in what is outside the 
mind must apply to mental existents as well. And Sadra 

explicitly says this: 

Essence is united with external existence in the outside, and 

with mental existence in the mind. However, the mind in so far 

23], 1, 269. 
4The Book of Insights, p. 13. 
I bidem. 
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as it can conceive the essence without regard to anything per- 
taining to existence judges a difference between the two, but 
this only according to the mind.” 
What he is saying, therefore, is that only in the mind is 
there a separation. He is not saying that in the mind there 
is only separation. OEE Mate 
Another way of putting this is that ontologically there is 
identity between essence and existence, and this applies 
equally to the two ontological realms: mental and external 
existence. Semantically and conceptually, however, there 
can be separation, and this occurs only in the mind because 
that is the only domain of meaning and concepts. Thus if it 
is simply the difference in conception that is on Sadra’s 
mind, it is understandable for him simply to say “difference 
in the mind but identity in reality outside.” 
Here is another quotation that is equally explicit on this 
matter: 
The otherness of essence vis-a-vis existence, and the attribu- 
tion of existence to essence are a mental matter and obtain only 
in the mind not in the outside. But if the essence is in the mind, 
it is also not separated from existence, for the being (al-kawn/ 
which is-in the mind is mental existence just as the being 
outside (the mind) is external existence. However, it is charac- 
teristic of the mind to consider essence by itself without at- 
tending to the two modes of existence: the external and the 
mental.2? 


One should say that even the ideas by which the se- 
mantical differentiation between essence and existence is 
made, the particular incidence of the ideas of essence, exist- 
ence, meaning, difference—these are mental existents, and 
therefore in each of them the identity of essence and exist- 
ence is exemplified. 

Let us now consider what it means to say that essence 
and existence are identical. 


Identity But Not of Two Things 
Sadra says that “essence is identified (muttahidah) with 
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existence in reality (ft -waqi‘) in a sort of identity (nahwan 
min al-ittihad).’?8 What sort? 

One thing Sadra does not mean by ittihad is the union of 
two ontologically distinct things. On this he argues in the 
same way Ghazali did before him against any notion of 
identity between man and God. Either the two things remain 
present after the “identification,” but then there are still 
two; or, secondly, one remains and the other disappears, 
but then we have the disappearance of one not the identifi- 
cation between the two; or, thirdly, they come together to 
form a third unit, each of the original two losing its identity 
in the process, but in this case we have a new third thing 
not an identity between the original two.29 

The rejection of i¢tihad as a process by which two onto- 
logically distinguishable things become one serves Sadra 
well in his dispute with Suhrawardi. For part of Suhra- 
wardi’s indirect case for essentialism is in pointing out the 
difficulties inherent in a dualistic compositional analysis of 
individual realities. Not only does such an analysis lead to 
logical difficulties according to Suhrawardi’s view, but on 
the way to those consequences unacceptable claims are made 
about the reality of existence. 

Sadra’s rejection of the dualistic root for the ittihad- 
relation between essence and existence prepares the way 
for his view that ittihad refers to some sort of numerically 
single fact or event. 


One Denotation, Diverse Descriptions 


However, this is not a sufficient characterization of ittihad, 
for Sadra does not speak here simply of the wahid. Rather, 
it is ittihad, and this clearly implies an aspect of diver- 
sity. Indeed, Sadra speaks of a difference in meaning be- 
tween essence and existence, but an identity in reality. 
This formula of identity with difference appears in more 
general terms in Sadra’s explanation of al-huwa huwa or 
al-huwa huwiyyah. We turn to this for some useful materi- 
al. 


8Ibidem. 
23], 2, 97. 
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The huwa huwa, Sadra says, is “the identity of two things 
in existence while they differ in some other respect.”2° One 
of these respects of difference is in meaning.?! Although he 
speaks here of the identity of two things, the intent is to 
say that in reality there is one thing, not two that become 
identified. = 

In explaining the huwa huwa, Sadra gives three exam- 
ples, all of which illustrate how there can be one thing 
referred to despite a multiplicity of description.®2 The first 
example, ‘Zayd is a man,’ presents two ways of referring to 
the self-same individual substance in its aspect as individual 
substance. Thus “Zayd” and “a man” refer to the same 
existent, and refer to it qua individual substance. There is a 
total of one entity in question. 

On the other hand, in ‘The man is a writer,’ while both 
subject and predicate refer to the self-same individual, the 
subject picks out the substance itself, the predicate an acci- 
dent in it. 

In the third example, ‘The writer moves,’ neither subject 
nor predicate picks out the substance as such, yet both 
refer to the self-same substance nonetheless—the man who 
writes and moves. 

From the point of view of our discussion, these examples 
do two things. First they illustrate a way in which there 
can be one denotation but different descriptions. In other 
places Sadra considers the oneness of God and the multi- 
plicity of His attributes as an example of the same thing.33 
Second, the examples show what it is that the descriptions 
pick out in the single individual they denote, the individual 
as such or one of its accidental features. 

How does the relation of essence and existence compare 
with the relations brought out by the examples? 

On the second point— whether the reference is substan- 
tive or accidental —it is clear that essence and existence do 


30], 2, 93-94, 

31], 2, 97. 

82], 2, 94. These are all examples of non-tautologous predication which 
Sadra calls al-h al-muta‘araf.This contrasts with the tautologous form 
which he calls al-haml al-awwali al-dhati (I, 1, 292f.). The latter provides 
its own sense of huwa huwa, that of strict identity. 

33], 1, 175. 
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not stand in a relation like that of accident to substance, 
neither in the relation of the one to the other, nor in the 
relation between either and the individual thing. Therefore 
we should rule out the relation between substance and acci- 
dents as the model for the relation of the many to the one 
which we are seeking. 

That existence is not an accident added to essence appears 
very often in Sadra, and has figured in our discussion of his 
quarrels with Suhrawardi. Sadra explicitly says on this 
point that the relation of existence to essence is that of 
ittihad, not ta‘alluq (attaching to)*4 or luhiiq (following, 
dependence) ,®5. which are the lot of accidents. 

We shall note later that essence may be seen as having a 
sort of “accidental” status in relation to existence. But that 
turns out to be an affirmation of the general priority of 
existence in the dynamism of causal determination. It is not 
an ingredient-priority in the formation and make-up of each 
individual thing, for this would presuppose the antecedent 
reality of both, and the becoming one of two ontologically 
separate things— the very consequences that Sadra wants 
to avoid. 

As to the relation of essence and existence to the thing 
that is said to have essence and is said to exist, i.e., the 
relation of the essence of the horse to the horse, the exist- 
ence of the horse to the horse, it is fairly clear here that the 
reference is substantive and not accidental. The case would 
be like the first example, in which “Zayd” and “a man” pick 
out the individual substance, not an accident in it. The 
predicate “exists” in ‘X exists’ surely refers to X as an 
individual substance. Or, as Sadra’s philosophic tradition 
has it, the existence of a thing is that thing individuated. 
As to essence —and here we speak of the essence of a thing, 
not of the universal essence—Sadra says “the essence of a 
thing has the status of its very self as entity.”%6 

There is one further similarity between the ‘Zayd is a 
man’ example and the relation between essence and exist- 
ence, this time on the point of one denotation but diverse 


34], 1, 100. 
ST, 1,56. 
/bidem, fi martabat huwiyyat dhatihi. 
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description. Just as “Zayd” and “a man” can be said to be 
one in the sense that they both pick out the same single 
concrete existent that moves about, in the same way the 
existence of the horse and the essence of the horse— when 
we say the horse exists and has an essence —can be said to 
be “unified” in that they both refer to the same horse that 
kicks about. mee ; 

However, close as the above may seem, it is not the 
model that would help us understand the ittihad of essence 
and existence in Sadra. For the essence of X and the exist- 
ence of X are identified in X not only in the sense that they 
refer (substantively) to the same individual thing, that they 
have the same host, or live in the same room, as it were. 
This can still permit the dualism that Sadra wants to avoid. 
The substantive reference as such does not save the day. 
God, the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost all pick out 
the same individual substantively. But that there is no mul- 
tiplicity has to be shown by further considerations. 

Before proposing an interpretation of the identity in ques- 
tion, we shall present as background two Aristotelian prin- 
ciples accepted by Sadra. Epigrammatically put these are: 
1. There are no suches which are not thised, and, 2. To be a 
this is to be suched. 

There are many quotations from Sadra illustrating the 
first dictum. Here is a typical one: “Essence .. . fal- 
huwiyyah) has no standing in being (qiwam) except in exist- 
ence.’*” This quotation speaks of existence, and our epigram 
is in terms of individuation, but the connection is not hard 
to find. For individuation is the only mode concrete exist- 
ence takes.*6 As a matter of fact, as Sadra puts it, “exist- 
ence is the same as individuation (‘ayn al-tashakhkhug).”9 

The second dictum hardly needs any special or even ex- 
plicit textual support, for determination by essence (ta‘ay- 
yun) is the condition for any differentiation {tamyiz/ implicit 
in the picking out of a this, granting that individuation 
entails a more complete description than determination by 
essence or definition.’ are 

37], 1, 187; see also I, 1, 174, 202, 246. 

81, 1, 305: “al-wujitd la-yanfakk an al-tashakhkkhus.” 

39], 2, 10 and 12. 

40], 2, 15. 
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What these two principles require, at least, is that essence 
and existence are inseparable. There cannot be one without 
the other. Sadra wants to go a step further and say that the 
existence of a thing and its essence are one and the same. 
The essence of a thing is nothing other than the existence 
peculiar to a thing.*! How shall we explain this? 

I propose that essence and existence can be said to be 
identified in a thing (the horse) in the sense that they both 
refer to the same ontological fact about that thing, by means 
of two difference descriptions. The operative vocabulary in 
the one description is that of essence (thubit al-mahiyyah/, 
in the other, of existence, the wujid of a (determined) thing. 
To say “horseness is instantiated in the this-here horse” 
and “this horse exists” is to report the same fact or event. 

This is suggested very strongly by the following three 
quotations: 

1. Existence is the same as the realization (thubit/ of the 


essence, not the realization of something in (or for) the 
essence.42 


2. Existence is the same as the being (kawn) of the essence 
and its actuation (or realization, hugiluha/, and that by 
which it (essence) is realized. 


3. The existence of each thing is nothing but the reality 
(haqiqah) of its special essence (huwiyyah)."4 

I take the language of these quotations to support the 
view that the ontological fact (or event) referred to by the 
term essence (as in “the essence of X”) is the self-same 
ontological fact or event referred to by the term “exist- 
ence” (as in “the existence of X”). In other words there is 
one ontological fact about the horse or one thing that hap- 
pens in or to the horse which is described in the two ways. 

One can still apply Sadra’s formula that speaks of an 
ontological identity and a conceptual difference, except that 
the identity in question is not that we have the same horse 
as the locus of multiple properties. Rather it is that the 
existence of this horse is the same fact, the same event, as 
its determination as this horse. This horse and this instan- 


4], 2, 11. 
2],.1,57. 
431, 1, 100. 
“47,1, 117. 
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tiation of horseness are one and the same ontological fact or 
event. This does not mean that “what a horse is” and 

“whether it is” have the same meaning. These can still be 
differentiated in the mind. 

However, the identity-in question i is unlike the relation of 
strict identity of the haml l-awwalt, in which Sadra says the 
identity is in both mafhiim and wujid.“ This makes the 
relation of essence to existence in-between the relations 
that obtain in tautologous and non-tautologous predication. 


Identification of the Realized with the Unrealized 


In one interesting passage Sadra says: “ittihad cannot be 
thought to obtain between two existing things /mutakasgsil- 
ayn), but can be between the realized and the unrealized as 
between genus and differentia.”46 

The suggestion that ittshad obtains between the realized 
and the unrealized rather than between two existing things 
reaffirms his rejection of the essence-existence compositional 
dualism, which is itself the reason for his rejection of ittshad 
as a process in which two ontologically separate things 
become one. 

Moreover, the reference to the reality status of the genus 
and the differentia reflects his belief that there is no coun- 
terpart in existence to the genus. This makes it the unreal- 
ized (la mutahassil).“” Only the differentia exists.48 In the 
analogy, essence as such, like the genus, has no reality, but 
existence does. 

This certainly underscores Sadra’s anti-essentialism. In 
his general ontology existence is the sole reality and the 
only forum for any reality that essence can have. But Sadra 
must and does hold that there can be no existing things 
without some sort of determination. And in any determined 
existing individual thing the relation between essence and 
existence can still be understood in the way we have ex- 
plained —namely, a thing’s determination in this way rather 


45], 1, 293. - 

46], 1, 100. This idea is more fully discussed in I, 2, 25-29. 
47], 1, 100; also I, 1, 273. 

48], 2, 36. 
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than that way is the same ontological event as its existence 
as this particular individual. 

The analogy with the genus and differentia helps to clarify 
some of the points we have made. For here we have one 
thing in existence, say a black patch, which can be described 
as black but also as a color. So there is one thing in fact but 
a multiple description. This sort of the many-one relation is 
also discussed by Sadra in terms of the composed (murak- 
kab) and the non-composed or simple. And a composition 
(tarkib) in definition, in which one distinguishes a manifold, 
e.g., genus and differentia, does not imply composition 
(tarkib) in reality. Thus we can talk about the essence and 
existence of a thing, just as we talk about the genus and 
differentia, without implying composition or multiplicity. 

Thus what Sadra wants to rule out by his ittihad thesis is 
the compositional two-stage model of creation. And it is 
this model that makes for easy shooting by Suhrawardi, 
and by Ibn Rushd before him. More specifically —to men- 
tion the usual reason given by Sadra—the model makes 
existence an addition to some reality rather than what the 
reality is. Thus: 

“(A) man exists” . . . means the realization (takgiq/ of the 
self-same man, not the realization of something in him: exist- 
ence. Similarly, speaking of the non-existence of a man means 


the nullity of the very entity, the man, not the denial of the 
property of existence to the man.*° 


However, in another location there is an altogether dif- 
ferent reason for avoiding the two-stage compositional 
model. Humans create by putting together, but God is above 
that. For God, “creating and producing are not composing 
nor putting together, but establishing or founding (in exis- 
tence; ta’sis) and bringing out of nothing into existence.”5! 

Furthermore not only does the existence of a thing have 
to be viewed as a one-stage, non-composed, non-dual onto- 
logical fact, but within the broad cosmic scale it has to be 
understood in dynamic terms as an event. For existence is 
said to be fundamentally realization (tahassulj, actuality 

49], 2, 29. 

50], 1, 369. 

51], 1, 221. 
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(filiyyah), and appearing (guhtr).52 Indeed process verbs 
and process metaphors for existence are abundant in Sadra, 
especially light metaphors: essences are “hidden,” are like 
darkness,® since in themselves they cannot be said to exist. 
Light or existence makes them appear, gives them the 
chance to be.54 a ts” 

Whatever the metaphor, we are expected to put aside 
both the compositional analysis of.things as well as the 
view of things as static entities. Then we would say that 
the event of the takaggul of this thing is one and the same 
event as the thiibut or zuhiir of its essence as the thing it is. 
This is what we propose to understand by Sadra’s doctrine 
of the zétihad of essence and existence in things, stated now 
in the language of the dynamic view of reality. 


Identity Yet Priority 


With the doctrine of the identity of essence and exist- 
ence Sadra believed he could avoid Suhrawardi’s criticisms. 
Since Suhrawardi had used his arguments against the onto- 
logical dualism of essence and existence indirectly to bol- 
ster his essentialism, Sadra’s countering with the identity 
of the two was an indirect weapon against essentialism. 
The direct alternative to essentialism comes in Sadra’s doc- 
trine of the priority of existence. - 

From Ibn Sina, Sadra takes the view that essences in 
themselves can neither be said to exist nor not to exist. 
Essences, then, have reality only as they appear as deter- 
mination of external reality, or as occurring or instanced in 
the mind. In the words of the clumsy formula: “Essences 
exist only through existence”;®5 or again, “Existence exists 
by itself, all else by existence.”5é 

Yet this realm of existence is not just a collection of all 
things, rather, it is the existents linked by the creative 
force of the First as It pulsates and brings about. The entire 


52], 1, 259. 
53[, 1, 420, among other places. 
547, 1, 100. 
55], 1, 174. 
56], 1, 100. 
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realm of being is a realm that Sadra, like many before him, 
describes as the realm of God and His activity. 

In such a picture the mark of reality is to be an existent 
that causes or is caused. Essences as such are part of reality 
in that they inform it, but they neither cause nor are caused. 
This is the mark of their unreality. Even God (al-bari’) does 
not cause an essence. He creates a thing which has deter- 
mination.*” Essence is in existence only by the bringing 
forth (ja‘l) of existence.58 

We make this brief summary to go on to ask about the 
connection between the identity of essence and existence, 
on the one hand, and the priority, or near-exclusive reality, 
of existence, on the other. For the latter doctrine leads 
Sadra to assign to essence the dependent status that is 
reserved to accidents. Now we did see earlier that essence 
and existence are not accidents, neither of one another nor 
of a thing. Also, the very identification of essence with 
existence suggests a measure of equality in status which 
now seems to be denied. 

On that we say that there are different kinds of priorities 
working in either direction, and not every priority dim- 
inishes the other to the sort of accidental status that is 
problem-causing. Sadra himself recognizes what has been 
said before him: that from the point of view of knowledge 
essences have a priority. Moreover, it is the case that while 
essence needs existence as a floor to step on, existence is 
never blank and always has to be determined. 

If essence needs existence to be real at all, this does not 
turn essence into an accident in the sense in which the 
accidents of substance are. Not every sort of metaphysical 
priority reduces other things to the status of accident. Nor 
is every sort of metaphysical dependence the sort that acci- 
dents have in relation to substance. For example, contin- 
gent being cannot be without God, but this is not the 


' dependence of accidents. Therefore, we need not translate 


the helplessness of essence in the game of existing into an 
accidental status of the technical sort. And it is this sort 
that we had denied of essence. 


57], 1, 216, 409, 410. 
58], 1, 202. 
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There remains the question of how essence can be iden- 
tical with existence when essence is such “a metaphysical 
nobody.” Here we need: to keep two frames of reference 
distinct. One is the causal dynamism that permeates the 
whole realm of reality. In this, existence is potent, essence 
impotent. However, in any given thing, the essence of the 
thing is real, and a thing’s being and its being the thing it is 
are the single fact in which essence and existence converge. 
‘Whatever activates the chess pieces of existence, and no 
matter how true it is that the bishop-shape (or bishopness) 
requires an existing bishop-piece to be real, of this thing 
before us, Sadra can still say that to be this particular piece 
and to be the this-here instantiation of bishopness is one 
and the same ontological event in the launched career of 
this cunning bit of reality. | 
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